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is too late. Fifteen rich water-color sketches—eight of cutdoor pastimes, 
and seven elegant costumes for women, photographed on living models. 
On the backs of these plates are illustrations of the new- 
est fashions in Spring and Summer footwear—6I styles 
in Crawford Oxfords and 73 styles in Lace, Button and 
Bluchers. If you are interested in what 
you wear you should have these plates. 
They will post you on the correct New 
York, London and Paris fashions. Don’t 
send stamp, just drop postal. Address 
Mail-Order Dept., Room 48, 140 
Duane St., New York City. 

The Crawford Shoe has the individu- 
ality, cut and style of the high- 
est priced custom shoes. ‘The 
most careful attention is given 
to every detail. It embodies 
every feature which fashion, 
comfort and good sense require. 
That is why. it looks better, 
wears better and fits better than 
any other shoe. 
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Made of Crawford Patent Colt, 
with soft, dull kid quarter new mili- 
tary heel, Oxford style. One of the 
handsomest Oxfords to be worn this 
season. 
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Che March of Events 


HE gravest public scandal of the 
larger era of American life lies at 
the doors of the ultra-protectionists. 
The President of the United States, Gov- 
ernor-General Wood of Cuba, President 
Palma and every competent student of Cuban 
affairs have declared that a greater reduction 
than twenty per cent. of the Dingley duties 
on Cuban imports into the United States is 
necessary to save the island from practical 
starvation. The moral sense of the people 
of the United States has asserted itself as 
strongly as possible and declared that in 
common humanity and common fairness it 
is our bounden duty to come to the economic 
relief of the island. Yet up to the very 
day set for the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of the new Republic nothing has been 
done. 
A strange and humiliating spectacle is this 
—the United States magnanimously went to 
war to free the long-oppressed Cubans; and 
the whole history of nations contains no more 
generous action than this. We sincerely dis- 
claimed any purpose of making profit for our- 
selves. The war ended, we cleaned the island 
and set it in good sanitary order. One of the 
great pest-holes of the world was turned into 
a wholesome city. Asystem of popular edu- 





cation was laid out. We kept our pledge 
with all promptness to give over the island to 
the government of the people under our pro- 
tection against foreign entanglements. - All 
this was properly and well done; but, when 
the final act came and the situation that we 
had ourselves produced demanded a tariff 
concession on Cuban products—a concession 
that will work no harm to the American 
public—the moral purpose of the nation is 
balked by a handful of protected sugar- 
makers. The situation is as ridiculous as it 
is humiliating. Big tasks are easy for a great 
nation. It is the little tasks that are hard, 
especially when these smaller tasks must be 
done by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

But delay will not hinder the final doing 
of our duty. It may be done even before 
this paragraph reaches the reader, or it may 
not be done till an extra session of Congress 
causes the insistent pressure of public opinion 
to be concentrated on this single subject. 


THE LESSON OF THE PHILIPPINE MILITARY 
SCANDAL 


HEN we first undertook the long and 
grave task of bringing the Philip- 
pine Islands up to responsible civilization, the 
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most serious danger that thoughtful men fore- 
saw was not the resistance of warlike tribes, 
nor the misconduct of American soliders; but 
the gravest danger seemed to be that the 
American public might forget the whole 
problem as we forgot the Indian problem, for 
instance, for many years. Our success with 
the Philippines will depend, as our success 
with every other problem of government 
depends, on the continuance of an alert pub- 
lic opinion in the United States. The most 
interesting result, therefore, of the Congres- 
sional investigation that has been going on is 
the proof it has'given of the alertness of public 
interest in the whole subject and especially 
the public indignation at even the slightest 
misconduct of any of our soldiers. It is not 
yet clear to what extent the accusations of in- 
human treatment of Filipinos are true; but 
there is no doubt that there has been in- 
human treatment; and the whole country 
feels shocked and humiliated that there 
should have been any misconduct. 

Now the most significant thing about this 
whole investigation and what it is revealing 
is not that natives have been tortured; for 
greater crimes (if not of the same kind) have 
been committed by soldiers in almost everv 
war in history. ‘War is hell,” said General 
Sherman, and it makes men hellish—espe- 
cially when it is waged against cruel and 
treacherous bands of men on the other side 
of the world and by small detachments of 
soldiers who are removed from the restraints 
not only of civilization but of the military 
discipline of the main army. But the happy 
fact is that the whole public takes time to 
assert its resentment. A generation ago, 
during the Reconstruction era in the South, 
our own citizens were murdered and plundered 
in a time of nominal peace, without arousing 
as general an indignation; and Negroes in 
more recent times have been inhumanly 
murdered in the South (with greater barbar- 
ism in fact than any Filipinos have been 
tortured or killed) without provoking such 
national indignation. True, there is a differ- 


ence between crimes by soldiers of our army 
and by other persons, for the whole Govern- 
ment must be responsible for one as it is not 
for the other. Yet the spontaneous and 
general feeling that has been aroused by the 
misconduct of our soldiers in the antipodes 
shows that American public opinion is health- 
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fully alert regarding our proper conduct of 
this great task. . 

These military misdeeds are matters of 
military discipline, and there is every reason 
to expect that guilty soldiers will be sternly 
dealt with. They touch our national charac- 
ter and honor as represented by our army. 
But they do not in any way touch our general 
policy nor do they seriously affect the larger 
problem. Regrettable and reprehensible as 
they are, they are (unfortunately) of a piece 
with the conduct of soldiers of other armies 
who have done similar service in remote parts 
of the world. But the acute interest that 
the whole public takes in the subject is both 
surprising and gratifying; for it shows that we 
are not likely to fail in the Philippine task 
because of popular indifference at home. 


A NEW FORCE FOR PEACE 


hy considering the whole subject of war 

in the future, this popular sensitive- 
ness to cruelty must be reckoned with as a 
powesful force. It may almost be called 
a new force, so greatly has the humani- 
tarian feeling grown within the last few 
decades. Both the Boer War and our war 
in the Philippines have revealed a stronger 
and keener humanitarianism than public 
opinion ever before showed perhaps in the 
whole history of mankind. Hitherto men 
have accepted war as a necessary barbarity, 
and inhuman acts have been considered as 
inevitable. They have been regretted and 
discouraged; but never before have they lain 
so heavily on the public conscience. Such 
prison experiences aS were common during 
the war between the States would now so 
arouse the indignation of mankind that no 
nation could withstand it. General plunder 
and murder are no longer possible. 

There is of course a squeamishness in 
civilian comment on suffering, whether it be 
necessary or unnecessary, that the soldier 
does not feel or does not permit himself to 
feel; and a humanitarian standard of conduct 
is easily set in times of peace that is not found 
practicable when war comes and the horrors 
of the field and the camp blunt men’s feelings. 
The punishment of a treacherous and cruel 
Filipino by the “water cure”? does not seem 
to soldiers in a Philippine jungle such a crime 
against civilization as it would seem to the 
same men if they were engaged in peaceful 
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THE STEAMSHIP DEAL 


pursuits at home. The truth is it is not a 
worse atrocity than every war has provoked. 
But in no preceding war has the light of 
humanitarianism beat so strongly on every 
act of cruelty. This ferocity of public in- 
dignation is a happy measure of the great 
advance of civilization that has been made 
since wars were more frequent. It is a force 


- for peace that monarchs and ministries: and 


soldiers must hereafter more seriously reckon 
with than they have reckoned with it hitherto. 
It is become a great peace-keeping force and 
deserves to be ranked with commerce and 
industry as a deterrent of war. 


AMERICAN CONTROL OF SEA TRAFFIC 


NGLAND (for the English industrial 
imagination seems to work fitfully 
after the manner of English humor) has been 
stirred by the prospect of the ‘‘Morganization”’ 
of the shipping of all the world. It was long 
ago taken for granted on this side the ocean 
that the great transcontinental American 
railroad consolidations would either own or 
control or work in harmony with the ocean 
steamship traffic—in other words that the 
great masters of American transportation 
would not stop at the Atlantic’s edge. The 
momentum given to the consolidation of 
transportation was sure to bring this inter- 
national result. 

To what extent the owners or those in con- 
trol of the great American railway systems 
have secured control of trans-Atlantic steam- 
ship lines the public does not yet definitely 
know. But there can be no doubt that the 
trans-American railways and some of the 


trans-Atlantic steamships are now directed 


by the same group of men. 

The alarming fact for England is that part 
of the British merchant marine has thus 
passed practically under American control. 
The practical effects, so far as international 
relations are concerned, are in the somewhat 
distant future; for the immediate effects will 
be confined to shipping rates and such purely 
practical results. The first important fact 
that is apparent is that the mines and the 
iron and the steel products of the United 
States, the railways whereby they are hauled 
to the seaboard and the ships whereby they 
are sent abroad are all under one control by 
community-of-interest. 

It is too soon to talk of the effects on Eng- 
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land’s prestige as the owner of the world’s 
sea traffic; and it is somewhat premature to 
speculate on the probability of the complete 
girdling of the earth by these same great 
masters of transportation. But this result 
may conceivably follow. 

The trans-Atlantic shipping is yet more 
largely in the hands of the great German com- 
panies than in the hands of any other single 
combination of ship-lines. 

But the recent facts about the ocean 
“merger” that have been given out and the 
still larger number of conjectures do stir the 
imagination at the world-girdling tendency 
of American combinations. In the fulness 
of time the control of the seas must come, 
though it has hardly yet come, to the nation 
that controls the iron products and the cotton 
products and the food products of the greater 
part of the world. 


THE STEAMSHIP DEAL AS A PLAY ON THE 
STAGE OF THE WORLD 


HILE the intense English excitement 
about the steamship “merger” is 
not shared here, the event is of sufficient im- 
portance to stir the imagination of economists 
more mightily than the usual chapter in con- 
solidation. The difference is, the American 
imagination was stirred before the event, the 
English afterwards, and Mr. Carnegie’s both 
before and after; for he has been moved again 
to predict the far-off event to which his 
strong fancy runs—that England must. ulti- 
mately become a part of the American Union ! 
The mood of surprise and excitement is 
hardly the best mood to regard such a chapter 
in the unification of traffic control, but rather 
the mood of serious study of economic forces. 
That Americans will some day control traffic 
on the seas seems certain; but a combination 
of a number of trans-Atlantic steamship 
lines is only ore step (and not the most im- 
portant in spite of its dramatic quality) to- 
wards such a consummation. The insurance 
of cargoes is yet done in London; and this is 
of the first importance. Lloyds is a more 
important institution than any steamship 
line. Nor can these ships (under our present 
law) be admitted to American registry. In 
other words, it is a long way yet to American 
supremacy on the sea. 
But one incidental yet important result of 
the merger will be the defeat of the ship- 
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subsidy bill. Never mind the arguments for 
or against it. When American capital does 
as dramatic a thing as this, the American 
people feel their imagination stirred; and 
our politics is a matter of imagination and 
seldom a matter of argument. Dull is the 
man who does not see so plain a truth. Mr. 
Morgan has killed the ship-subsidy bill by 
making it seem a mendicant measure— 
whether he meant to do so or not. As we sit 
and look at the play the hero is the man who 
does, not the man who asks for help. 


WHY A LESSENED MEAT PRODUCTION ? 


UBLICITY is demanded about the 
whole subject of the supply of meat. 
The crops of cotton, corn, and oats have 
steadily increased during the last twenty 
years, but the production of cattle has fallen 
off. In 1900, for example, it was five per 
cent. less than it was in 1884; and the pro- 
duction of hogs was ten per cent. less than it 
was in 1882—this in spite of the increased 
population and the demands of the export 
trade. Why this lessened production? And 
what, if anything, has the so-called “beef 
trust”’ to do with it? 
The following table is interesting: 
1882 


44,000,000 
9,000,000 


1809 
38,000,000 
22,000,000 


Total number of hogs 
Hogs used by Western packers 


This shows the growth of the packing indus- 
try in spite of the decrease of production. 
While there is no necessary inference that 
one has had anything to do with the other; 
the question is inevitably raised whether 
the consolidation of the packing business 
has caused lower prices to be paid to the 
farmers. 

The most interesting question in fact raised 
by the whole discussion of the increased price 
of meat is whether, along with the enormous 
benefits that the great packing houses have 
conferred on mankind, they have discouraged 
the production of a normal supply. The im- 
provements made by the packers in killing 
and saving and shipping hogs and cattle and 
by the utilization of by-products of the 
slaughter-house, deserve to be reckoned 
among the most important practical benefits 
of modern organization; and the result that 
ought to follow under normal conditions is 
cheaper and not dearer meat. Any combina- 
tion that increases the cost to the consumer 
is at once put on the defensive. 


AN IOWA SPOILSMAN IN A NEW YORK OFFICE 


HE appointment of Mr. James S. Clark- 
son, lately (and yet in the public 
mind) of Iowa, as surveyor of customs at the 
port of New York is the most flagrant ex- 
ample of several recent appointments by the 
President of the party prevailing over the 
man. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has no natural 
kinship in political method with Mr. James S. 
Clarkson, as: their clash of eleven years ago 
proved. Mr. Clarkson stands for the machine 
and the guillotine. Mr. Roosevelt stands for 
the merit system of appointment. 

Yet it is very much easier to conduct the 
government from the rooms of a civil-service 
reform club or from an editorial office than 
from the White House where the pressure of 
party politics is so strong that no man who 
has not felt it can conceive of its strength; 
and no man has ever wholly resisted it. The 
President will be accused of building up a 
machine whatever he does—a _ Roosevelt 
machine if he appoint only men who stand 
resolutely for his own methods, a party ma- 
chine if he appoint only such men as the old 
party leaders prefer. He does not wish, and 
it would not perhaps be wise, to break with 


the party if the peace can be kept at the cost 
even of some unfit appointments; for ours is 
a government by parties and government by 
parties carries with it the disadvantages of 


frequent compromises. So much may be 
said in apology. But unluckily it must be 
said as apology. For surely an acceptable 
partisan could have been found who would 
not have aroused the decided objections that 
have been made to Mr. Clarkson. Nor is 
this the only reason for criticism. 

Quite as serious an objection as Mr. Clark- 
son’s identification with spoils politics is his 
real lack of identification with New York 
City. He has for some time had his residence 
there, but he has in no important way been 
identified with the city or its activities. He 
is essentially a non-resident. 

If one swallow does not make the summer, 
neither does one raven make midnight nor, 
fortunately, a dozen ravens; but the more 
appointments that have to be apologized for 
the worse it is for the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt outside the White House would have 
criticized any man inside the White House 
who should have appointed an Iowa spoils- 
man to a New York office. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL GROWTH OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


HE economic value of good training 
and of a clean political life was never 
better proved than by the census bulletin on 
manufactures in Massachusetts. Massachu- 
setts is not a State of many or great natural 
resources. The skill of the community is its 
resource. In the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, rubber goods, cotton and woollen 
goods, worsteds and fine grades of paper 
Massachusetts leads the Union; and its total 
output of a billion dollars’ worth of manu- 
factures in the single year, 1900, shows the 
State to be in reality a humming workshop 
of prosperous industrialism. 

The closing some years ago of the Norway 
Steel and Iron Works at Boston was thought 
at the time to foreshadow the death of the 
Massachusetts steel and iron industry, yet 
from 1890 to 1900 the product increased one- 
fifth. It has been for some time supposed 
that the growth of textile mills in the South, 
built partly by Massachusetts capital, was 
undermining the Bay State’s cotton manu- 
facturing industry, but for 1900 Massachu- 
setts surpassed Pennsylvania, her nearest 
rival, by nearly sixty million dollars in value 
of output, and added to her equipment two 
million spindles, over forty per cent. of the 
whole country’s increase, while the other 
New England States were left behind by the 
new manufacturing regions in the South. In 
brief, in one decade the army of factory wage- 
earners increased 50,000, aggregate wages 
twenty-three million dollars, and manufac- 
turing capital nearly two hundred million 
dollars. Despite its stringent laws, no 
State exhibits in its manufacturing industries 
a healthier development. 

Education, too, may be called a Massa- 
chusetts industry, for the State is a great 
academic grove provided with libraries and 
lecture-rooms and book-shops for the training 
of the young. The deserting of farms and 
of outlived whale-ships is a slight loss in com- 
parison with the constant growth of educa- 
tional work, for which the whole Union is 
under increasing obligations. 


THE DEATH OF MANY NOTABLE MEN 


T is a very happy observation of a writer 
for the New York Sus that Bret Harte 
had the happiness to live to see his work re- 
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garded as classic; for there is no room for 
difference of opinion concerning the original- 
ity of his contribution to literature. ‘‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” was immediately 
recognized as a fresh and new piece of work 
and it opened the way to his literary fortune. 
The many literary sensations that we have 
since felt have naturally somewhat dimmed 
the recollection of the excitement that was 
caused by his sudden bound into universal 
attention. But the noteworthy fact is that he 
came into public appreciation to stay. His 
later books have seemed to many readers too 
much like the second working of the rich vein 
that he discovered; but the richness of the 
vein has never been gainsaid. There has 
been no more original story-teller in American 
literature nor (to those who have a taste for 
rough and robust life at first-hand) a more 
delightful one. He lived to finish his work 
and he earned the gratitude of all English- 
reading mankind and of many men of other 
tongues also. If every phase of American 
experience had had its interpreter as he was 
the interpreter of the life of early California 
what a literature we should have! It may 
be said that no man knows American life or 
American literature who has not reread at 
least his early tales and poems. And he did 
a service to our literature that is in one way 
even greater than the addition to it of vol- 
umes of fresh delight, for he taught us that 
literature is a thing made directly out of 
human life and not out of books. How 
much our later writers of the best sort owe 
to this lesson nobody knows, but the debt 
is an incalculable one. 

Other men have lately died whose lives and 
work made a deep impression on their time— 
Frank R. Stockton, a story-teller of another 
kind who made life more cheerful by a gentle 
humor that was his and his only; Paul 
Leicester Ford, whose versatile and successful 
career was cut short by a horrible tragedy; 
Rear-Admiral Sampson who will take a secure 
place, and a larger place as time goes on, in 
our naval and patriotic history; General 
Wade Hampton, a brave soldier and almost 
the last large example of the ante-bellum 
Southern gentleman; J. Sterling Morton, of 
Nebraska, Secretary of Agriculture during 
the last Cleveland administration, and an un- 
compromising and somewhat impractical 
democrat but a prairie philosopher of large 
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and generous nature who had a genius for 
personal friendship; Archbishop Corrigan, of 
New York, a most successful administrator 
and a man of a most devout and beautiful 
life, under whose skilful leadership the 
Roman Catholic Church in the most impor- 
tant diocese in the Union kept pace with our 
growing life and bent to the great forces in a 
democracy without breaking its ancient 
creed or policy; and Amos J. Cummings, long 
a newspaper writer of great directness of 
style and during recent years a Congressman 
from New York City. All these were men 
far out of the common, each in his own way; 
and the country is the poorer for the loss of 
them. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE annual Southern Educational Con- 
ference has come to be a force of 
national importance. It was held this year 
at Athens, Ga., and there were in attendance 
a larger number of men and women of influ- 
ence from nearly all the Southern States than 
ever before met for an educational purpose. 
They included not only the presidents of 
colleges and the superintendents of schools 
and men who are directly engaged in educa- 
tional work, but Governors of States, and 
other men prominent and influential in public 
life. There went to the conference also a 
group of men and women from the North- 
Atlantic States, some of whom represented 
Harvard and Yale and Columbia and other 
universities, and others were men of affairs 
who have taken a deep interest in the subject 
on which the conference this year laid em- 
phasis—the building up of the rural public 
schools. 

It is doubtful whether so earnest a move- 
ment for any similar purpose has ever been 
known in American history. Southern com- 
munities are so waking up to the necessity of 
training the neglected rural population that 
in North Carolina, for example, meetings are 
held in the principal towns to lay plans and 
to secure money by private subscription to 
equip the public schools in the adjacent 
country. Good school-houses are to be built, 


handicrafts are to be taught, school-gardens 
cultivated—the enthusiasm is unbounded for 
schools that shall train the children in ac- 
cordance with the economic needs of the 
Several such rural schools that have 


people. 
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already been established in Georgia are work- 
ing a revolution in the communities where 
they are. The movement is a movement also 
for the consolidation of rural schools, making 
fewer of them and making them better, and 
for the increase of local taxation for school- 
purposes. 

The force and earnestness of the new cru- 
sade are indicated by the liberality with 
which some of the towns and cities, by the 
private subscriptions of citizens, are spending 
money for the betterment of rural schools; by 
the fact that the foremost men and women of 
these awakened communities go long dis- 
tances to attend these meetings; by the 
energy with which the women’s clubs (in 
Georgia for example) contribute money; and 
by the energetic interest that even the Gov- 
ernors of some of these States show in the 
matter. Governor Aycock of North Caro- 
lina for example, attended the conference at 
Athens, Ga., and he goes about his own State 
making stirring public addresses for the 
better free education of all the people without 
regard to sex or color or creed. Governor 
Montague, of Virginia, shows a similar zeal. 

These youthful Governors of these two old 
Commonwealths, whose sturdy rural popula- 
tion is an economic resource of greater value 
than all their fields and mines and forests and 
industries, have won by their earnest interest 
in the development of the people the title of 
“educational governors;’’ and their great 
popularity is a fair measure of the earnestness 
of the people in their purpose to become an 
integral part of the best-trained population 
in the world. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE DONE BY MR. 
ROBERT C. OGDEN 


OR this annual Southern Educational 
Conference as an _ institution the 
gratitude of the whole country is due chiefly 
to Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of New York; 
for, while the conference is the meeting- 
place chiefly of Southern leaders, it is under 
Mr. Ogden’s wise and generous presidency 
that it has been developed into a national 
force. He has brought to the meeting every 
year a company of Northern men and women 
who have thus studied Southern conditions 
at first-hand and who have formed permanent 
and warm friendships with Southern workers 
in the same field. A mutual broadening of 















A DEMOCRACY IN TRAINING . 


view and aim has followed these intimacies; 
and the forces that make for popular educa- 
tion in each great section of the Union 
are, aS a result, more nearly a unit in 
understanding and in purpose than similar 
forces that work towards any other end. As 
president of the Southern Education Board, 
which is the controlling body of these con- 
ferences and is a permanent organization, he 
has made a compact working-force of a group 
of Southern educators and of Northern men- 
of-affairs. It is an organization that as a 
voluntary and energetic force purely for 
patriotic work has but one parallel in our 
recent history, and that is the Monetary 
Commission which did such good service 
for sound currency under the leadership of 
Mr. Hugh H. Hanna, of Indianapolis, who, 
by the way, is characteristically a member 
of this Southern Education Board. 


BROADENING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IDEA 


PEDAGOGICAL result of great value 
promises to come out of this popu- 
lar uprising for the better training of the 
rural population. The movement is not for 


country schools of the old kind where only 
the three R’s and other things are taught 


from books. The demand is that children 
shall be trained to skilled work with their 
hands also. A kitchen and a garden and a 
workshop are considered necessary parts of a 
school. The foundation is to be laid for 
technical and industrial training and for the 
most direct help towards better housewifery 
and better farming. The public schools, in 
fact, are to lay hold directly on the everyday 
life of the people as well as on the intellectual 
life of the pupils. 

It is significant that in the South this move- 
ment to broaden the influence of the public 
school begins just when somewhat similar 
work is begun in some of the Northwestern 
States. In the vocabulary of both these 
sections of the Union “education” is coming 
to mean “‘training;” and country boys and 
girls are taught not by a system of pedagogics 
that stops with the acquisition of a few facts 
that are got from books but by a system 
that lays hold on the whole life of the 
people. There is promise that the pub- 
lic schools will become a new sort of 
force in American life everywhere. Their 
delayed development in the South gives 
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an opportunity greatly to broaden their 
basis. Pedagogical traditions and long en- 
trenched theories of popular education are 
not in the way of improvement there. Edu- 
cational method until very recent years has 
been the most stubbornly conservative thing 
in modern life; and the hand of the school- 
men of the Middle Ages is yet visible in much 
of the work done in our democracy of the 
twentieth century. That a great movement 
for the better adaptation, especially of rural 
schools, to modern needs, should arise in the 
South and in the Northwest is natural and it 
is a striking proof of the value of a democracy 
as a field for all sorts of social experiments 
and for all kinds of social progress. It would 
be a striking fact (and it is not at all improb- 
able) if the character of our whole public 
school system should suffer a change as a 
result of this Southern movement. 


A DEMOCRACY IN TRAINING 


UCH of the space in this number of 
THE Wor.tp’s Work is given to 
articles and illustrations that set forth edu- 
cational work and problems, for the simple 
and sufficient reason that no other subject, 
at this time of the year in particular, so fills 
the public mind. The central secret of the 
efficiency of the individual in a democracy is 
found in this fact—that the right training 
of youth is the first thought of the whole re- 
sponsible part of the population. During 
this month the celebration of educational 
work at commencements alone may fairly be 
called a national function. 

The field is so broad that no single number 
of a magazine nor a dozen numbers of a dozen 
magazines could even sketch it in outline. 
But emphasis has purposely been laid on 
public school work which is the foundation of 
all. The great system of free public instruc- 
tion that is carried on, for instance, in and 
chiefly by the State of New York is such a 
far-reaching system as was perhaps never 
undertaken by any other government in the 
world; and the popular uprising of the people 
in some of the Southern States for the better- 
ment of the rural schools is as cheerful as it 
is significant. The decoration of school- 
rooms and other such subjects take space in 
this magazine that might have been given to 
articles on industry or on literature or on 
politics or on religion or other subjects that 
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men wrangle about, but they would be of no 
greater value and they are far less interesting 
than these straightforward explanations of 
work for the better and better training of 
American youth; for this is work such as was 
never before done in the world by the volun- 
tary efforts of the people themselves. 


A NEW CHIVALRY 


R. E. J. JAMES, the new president of 
Northwestern University at Evan- 
ston, Ill., recently raised the question of the 
desirability of coeducation in a way that has 
attracted wide attention; for he expressed the 
doubts that many men have come to feel. 
‘““As a system,” said he, “‘coeducation not 
only has ceased to make new converts, but 
there are indications that it is losing ground 
in the territory which it had won.” 

The system of educating women at men’s 
colleges seemed a dozen years or more ago to 
have entrenched itself beyond question in 
the Middle West. It was predicted then that 
the annexed women’s colleges (such as Bar- 
nard at Columbia and Radcliffe at Harvard) 
would be absorbed in these universities, and 
that these universities would become fully 
coeducational, as the University of Michigan 
is, forexample. But the prediction seems less 
likely to become true now than ever before. 

The three types of higher education for 
women that have been developed in the revolt 
against the old-time perfunctory school for 
girls are all likely to survive for an indefinite 
time—the women’s college, the coeducational 
college, and the ‘annex.’ Each has its 
partisans. But there is a growing feeling 
that of the three the woman’s college, proper, 
is the most logical. 

This feeling is part of a much larger feeling 
that has been observed by every social student 
—a decided rebound from the more radical 
conviction of a decade or two ago that what 
is good for men is good for women in training, 
in work, in many ways in fact. The “‘mascu- 
linization”’ of women has had its day as a sort 
of ‘‘movement.” The somewhat silly and 
pitiful educational and economic relation of 
men and women fifty years or more ago is never 
likely to return; but there are signs of a new 
chivalry, which is born of a mood that recog- 
nizes women’s strength but that is not es- 
pecially impressed by women’s muscle, either 
physical or intellectual. Neither the unedu- 
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cated woman nor the woman educated with 
men seems as likely to be the woman of the 
future as the woman that has been trained 
in a college for women only. 


THE SECOND FALL OF ADAM 


HREE candidates for a _preacher’s 
license who appeared before the 
New York and the Elizabeth (N. J.) Presby- 
teries were recently debarred because they 
regarded the story of Adam and Eve as an 
allegory. A committee was appointed to 
“pray with” one of these candidates, as one 
of the committeemen expressed it ‘‘to wrestle 
with God for him, moderate him, tune him 
up, and give him a dressing.”” Two of these 
candidates are graduates of Yale and of 
Hartford Seminary; and their position has 
received the open support of members of 
several faculties of orthodox theological 
schools, of a part of the orthodox religious 
press and clergy and of practically all the 
reverent and thoughtful secular press. The 
Outlook has designated the examination of 
these candidates as “theological bullying.” 
On the other hand the conservative and 
probably the controlling elements of the Pres- 
byterian Church and of some other orthodox 
sects have either silently or openly approved 
the temporary refusal of these Presbyteries 
to grant licenses to these men. 

The significant and interesting fact is that 
the raising of this question has not caused 
anything like such a controversy as it would 
have caused even a few years ago. Upon 
sober second thought the Presbyteries admit- 
ted the candidates, who will not be regarded 
even by the conservative element of their 
church as fit for strategems and spoils. The 
odium theologicum seems fast to be passing, 
especially when it is invoked about any sub- 
ject in the Old Testament. And the lack of 
interest that laymen of all sects and classes 
take in such a controversy is the most sig- 
nificant fact of all. They care very little 
about it, and a serious, not to say angry, 
discussion is impossible. If the religious 
public cannot be aroused to the defense of a 
literal Adam as the father of the human race, 
it would be difficult to arouse it to the support 
of any subject in the Old Testament narra- 
tive. Yet it has been only thirty years since 
“The Descent of Man” was published and a 
still shorter time since modern scholarship 
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fell seriously to work on the Old Testament 
by the historical method. After all, the 
spread of knowledge is very rapid, slow as it 
often seems to the individual investigator. 


THE NEW SABBATH 


OWEVER strong may be the evidence 
back of the Reverend Dr. Lorimer’s re- 
cent prophecy that “‘in fifty years we shall have 
no Sabbath,” there is no doubt that the char- 
acter of the American Sunday is changing. 
Boston suffered this spring from one of the 
violent reactionary applications of the “blue 
laws’”’ which the old Puritanical spirit of the 
city makes periodically necessary—a con- 
fession of the feeling that the sale of ice 
cream, soda’ water, candy, and tobacco on 
the Lord’s Day is a degenerate modern dese- 
cration. In New York the arrest of Sunday 
baseball players and cross-country runners, 
coupled with a spasmodic effort on a few suc- 
cessive Sundays to close the easily entered 
saloons, indicated a weak—and, as events 
proved, futile—attempt to restore an earlier 
condition of Sabbath hush. 

The attitude toward Sunday has undeniably 
changed. It is the part of wisdom, since the 
change has been largely from strait-laced 
religiosity to recreation, to take note of it 
cheerfully and to discover in the new day 
a really helpful influence toward social well- 
being. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL NATURAL DISASTERS 


HE eruption of Mt. Pelée on the island 

of Martinique, which overwhelmed 

the city of St. Pierre on May 8, instantly 
suffocating and burning the entire population 
of 30,000 persons, shocked the whole world 
by its horror and instantly showed the hu- 
mane quality of modern civilization. Al- 
most every country at once sent succor to the 
destitute islanders that survived. No other 
natural violence of nature has within historic 
times killed so many persons; and they were 
instantly killed, probably by the deadly gas 
that the volcano emitted. No such ghastly 
scene perhaps ever met human eyes as the 
masses of the dead in that half-buried city. 
The larger and violent processes of nature 
and our imperfect knowledge of the interior 
of the earth have been emphasized as per- 
haps they never were before. This string of 
West Indian islands is, of course, all of 
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volcanic origin. But only two great explo- 
sions had occurred since the Western hemis- 
sphere was discovered, the last of which was 
in 1812. Every generation regards its own 
time as a time when nature has finished 
its larger work. We no longer carry the fear 
of the wrath of God, but neither do we think 
of the great processes of nature as yet in 
operation. We look upon the earth as having 
long been finished. We have scientific knowl- 
edge, but not yet a scientific consciousness. 
And, as for our exact knowledge, except what 
we owe to the astronomers,—what a thin 
coating of earth and envelope of atmosphere 
is included in its range! 


THE OVERWORKED CRITICS AND THE FLOOD 
OF BOOKS 


r the jeremiads of the overworked 

critics, the commercialization of litera- 
ture has come up lately for much discussion. 
If for “‘literature’’ we read “books” the case 
is easily made out; for the writing and the 
publishing of books have become commercial 
industries—of many books at least. In fact 
it is probable that the writing and the pub- 
lishing of some books have always been merely 
commercial undertakings. But fresh em- 
phasis has been laid on the subject because 
in recent years the sheer manufacture of 
popular novels has become a business—a 
business conducted by men who have neither 
constructive skill nor style and by publishers 
who advertise their wares after the manner 
of makers of soaps and medicines. 

Such an industry is as legitimate as the 
making and the selling of soaps and pills. 
The mistake made by the critics is in classify- 
ing these books with literature. The trade 
of such publishers is the simple one of buying 
white paper at six cents a pound and by a 
dollar and a half ’s worth of advertising selling 
it bound and soiled for about a dollar a pound. 
Sometimes (but far less often than the public 
imagines) it is a profitable occupation; for 
the truth is that almost, if not quite, as much 
money has been lost in recent years in ex- 
ploiting some sensational novels as has been 
made by the sale of others. The business is 
not as safe as (for example) the manufacture 
of patent medicines, or as the management 
of a good circus; and it is more closely akin to 
these occupations than it is to the production 
or even to the sale of literature. 
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For literature? That is another thing; and 
the production of literature nor even its sale 
has nothing in common with the manufacture 
of romances for kitchen and railway con- 
sumption. 

To the impatient writer and to the critic 
whose desk is loaded down with new books, 
the whole world of publishing may seem, for 
a despondent moment, to have changed; but 
the despondent mood is not the mood for 
clear conclusions. The best books are written 
and are published and are sold and are bought 
and are read by men and women whose 
standards have not suffered permanent con- 
fusion. They are not many, nor do many of 
them sell by the half-million, but they endure 
at least for a season. The writing and the 
publishing of such books have never been oc- 
cupations that men have pursued primarily 
for profit, and there are yet authors and pub- 
lishers who do their high service to the public 
because it is a high service and because they 
like to do it. Let us not lose our standards 
of judgment or be confused by ephemeral 
successes. 

Just when this paragraph is written any 
bookseller will tell you that his shelves are 
so overcrowded with new novels that he can 


sell few of them; and the best suffer least 


from such an overproduction. In the mean- 
time authors, publishers, and public are find- 
ing time to reflect; and reflection makes it 
clear that ping-pong now engages those half- 
million or more of mighty minds which were 
yesterday engaged in reading historical novels 
that contained neither history nor romance. 
But these things bear the same relation to 
literature that gas logs bear to a hickory fire: 
they cannot warm the heart. 

Nor is there the slightest reason for the 
critics’ despondency. The best contempo- 
rary writers and the best contemporary 
publishers are faring as well as their prede- 
cessors fared—are faring better indeed. Al- 
though a contemporary judgment of books is 
the most difficult of all judgments to make, 
there can be little doubt that during the last 
decade in the great departments of History 
and Fiction and perhaps in all other depart- 
ments of literature except Poetry, there has 
been a larger volume and a higher average of 
production than there was during any pre- 
ceding decade of American life; and there are 
as many publishers who have not gone into 
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the circus-ring as there ever were. Nor is it 
to be forgotten that the largest sales of books 
in recent years have not been of the sensa- 
tional novels of the month but of whole sets 
of standard writers. 


THE PROBLEMS THAT KING EDWARD WILL 
FACE AT HIS CORONATION 


LARGE view of British affairs on the 
eve of the coronation presents the 
sight of England weathering a very serious 
storm. Credited with a desire to end the 
South African War, the King is supposed to 
have encouraged the Klerksdorp conference 
and the earnest efforts now being made for 
peace; and his hope for a complete cessation 
of hostilities before he is crowned may be 
fulfilled. But the train of evils following the 
war are such as no American President would 
care to face at his inauguration. Already it 
has cost nearly a billion dollars and the total 
cost, if the war is ended this year and the 
Boer farms restocked, will probably amount 
to nearly half our national debt at the close 
of the Civil War—say $1,200,000,000. The 
income tax has risen, above the height it 
reached when the Crimean War was draining 
England’s resources, to the highest level in 
English history. The bread-tax proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has already 
raised the price of bread, and if Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s idea of making the tax preferential in 
favor of the colonies is adopted, it will mean 
a departure from British free trade. Ireland 
always in greater or less ferment is in a mild 
turmoil over the application of coercion. 
With concrete evidences of the ‘‘ American 
Invasion”’ on every hand and with Parlia- 
ment exercised over the ‘“ Morganization” 
of English steamship lines, the troubles 
directly induced by the war bring England 
face to face with as grave a state of affairs 
as she has successfully “muddled through” 
in recent years. 

Transvaal and Orange River farmers can- 
not help to pay the war debt for years to 
come, and the gold and diamond mines, yield- 
ing 130 millions a year before the war, even 
if they paid a twenty per cent. tax out of 
their twenty-five per cent. dividends could not 
pay three per cent. on the total war bill. 
It will require unprecedented development 
of South African resources to diminish the 
debt by a penny. England for a long time 
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must bear the brunt herself. With consols 
bearing from two and a half to two and 
three-quarter per cent. interest selling at seven 
per cent. discount—compared with United 
States two per cents. at from nine to ten per 
cent. premium—the process will be difficult. 

The tax of threepence a hundredweight 
on grain and fivepence a hundredweight 
on flour and meal, designed to raise twenty- 
five millions of the 737 millions required 
by the budget, is one of the revenue 
methods of far-reaching effect. At first, 
as has already happened, the English 
people will have to pay the tax. But the 


plan ascribed to Mr. Chamberlain is to aban- 
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don the traditional free-trade policy and by 
preferential duties unite the various British 
colonies with England in trade relations 
against the world. The effect would doubt- 
less be not only to solidify but also to develop 
the resources of the Empire, and the develop- 
ment would gradually bring down the price 
of foodstuffs at home. 

Despite the present bad straits of England, 
then, and the pitiful spectacle of a coronation 
dinner to 500,000 London “destitute poor ””— 
the King’s largess to the proletariat—there 
is a brilliant gleam of hope in the Empire’s 
tendency toward inter-colonial relations much 
like our inter-State relations. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF BANKS 


[In this place in THz Wor p’s Work there appears every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the 
financial world is taken up] 


bank in New York City which not 

many months ago reported aggregate 
deposits of about $162,000,000 is a small 
picture of the Bank of England. It is the 
only ornament in the room. It tells the story 
of this banker’s dream—an ambition to es- 
tablish a financial institution which shall be 
preéminently influential in the commercial 
affairs of this country and take rank in the 
world at large alongside the great British 
association. The deposits of this bank are 
already eightfold those of the Bank of the 
United States at the height of its prosperity. 
To it are sent deposits from almost every city 
and town in the country. Its prestige is 
founded upon successive decades of conserva- 
tive management, upon alliances with tre- 
mendous industrial enterprises and—what 
is destined, in the belief of the bank’s manage- 
ment, to become of greatly increasing im- 
portance—consolidations and ‘community 
of interest’”’ arrangements with other large 
and influential financial institutions. 

This, in epitome, is a statement of the gen- 
eral evolution of the most energetic American 
banking of today. The banks which have 
supplied the sources of the credit, the diplo- 
macy, and the management which have made 
possible the establishment of the gigantic in- 


I the office of the president of a national 


dustrial combinations of the United States, 
have now themselves felt the quickening 
spirit of the consolidation movement, and 
amalgamations of financial interests in the 
country’s money centres are of almost weekly 
occurrence. Only a few months ago, even 
the Wall Street community was surprised 
that the First National Bank of New York 
should have swallowed up the powerful 
National Bank of the Republic. The Re- 
public Bank was one of the half-dozen largest 
in the city, but it was absorbed by the First 
National in accordance with its far-reaching 
plan to increase its capital stock from $500,- 
000 to $10,000,000, and to become allied with 
the great private banking and promoting 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co. The phrase 
“swallowed up” which we have used must 
be understood literally, for when banks con- 
solidate, one or the other of them goes out 
of existence. They do not retain their names 
and operate under a single management, as 
industrial combinations do. 

The National City Bank, the National Bank 
of Commerce, and the First National Bank of 
New York, now each have a paid-up capital 
of $10,000,000. The National City expects 
very soon to increase its capitalization to 
$25,000,000. Each of them has taken 
within itself several smaller institutions in 
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recent years, and, with their enormous de- 
posits and resources, each of them is making 

marvelous strides in prosperity and strength. 

Only a few months ago, the National Bank of 

North America absorbed the Bank of the 

State of New York with its $6,000,000 of de- 

posits. Some dozen or more smaller institu- 

tions in New York City have been brought 

into the fold of larger banks since the century 

began, and negotiations are known to be 

under way for the purchase of several others. 

The movement of deposits and influence to- 

ward the stronger institutions is so irresistible 
that a well-known financier remarked not 

long ago, that within five years not a single 
banking house with less than $5,000,000 de- 

posits would be able to do business south of 
Fourteenth Street. 

This consolidating movement has made 
itself felt very strongly in other financial cen- 
tres. It must be borne in mind that the 
movement is confined to the leading money 
markets of the country. The First National 
Bank of Chicago is planning consolidation 
with a smaller institution, the combined de- 
posits of the two now aggregating $100,000,- 
ooo. This will make the largest bank in the 
country outside of New York. Boston has 
felt the force of the unifying impetus in 
a number of cases. The National Shaw- 
mut Bank has figured in several amal- 
gamations. The Boston banks still exer- 
cise an almost controlling influence over 
the finances of certain important indus- 
tries in this country — notably wool and 
copper—and they are strengthening their 
lines to accommodate the demands created 
by increased capitalizations and enlarged ac- 
tivities. Boston is the most distinctively pro- 
vincial clearing house in the country. Her 
banks clear checks for New England with such 
exclusiveness that she manages to maintain a 
clearing house system almost entirely her 
own, and unique among all cities. With 
the growth of these interior banks, the de- 
mands upon Boston banks increase and far- 
sighted preparations for meeting those de- 
mands are being made. 

Philadelphia, likewise, with St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore—all are feeling the 
force of this movement. Trust companies, 
too, have joined in the march. The city of 
St. Louis—a perfect nest of trust companies— 
announces that three of her most important 
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concerns will soon unite their forces under a 
capitalization of $10,000,000. A home office 
will be established in St. Louis, and there 
will be an affiliated house in New York—a 
new idea in the trust company business. In 
the City of New York, the State Trust Com- 
pany, backed by William C. Whitney and the 
Metropolitan Street Railway interests, not 
long ago consolidated with the Morton Trust 
Company. The great trust companies of the 
nation, with their charters, which are more 
flexible than bank charters, are mobilizing 
their resources with a view to participating 
in the tremendous international business 
they believe to be immediately in prospect 
for the United States. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
movement toward consolidation in banking 
is essentially different from that in manufac- 
turing. Two radically different problems 
are to be met. Industries and railroads con- 
solidate to decrease the expenses of operation, 
to obliterate wasteful competition, and to 
add to the general profit by utilizing by- 
products and more economically distributing 
labor. But decreased expenses of operating 
a bank are not likely to add much to the 
dividends of stockholders. Now and then 
two institutions may come together to save 
the salaries of two sets of officers and the 
rents upon two plants. But the weak in- 
stitutions, or, more strictly speaking, the 
small banks, which might profit most by 
combinations for just such purposes, are 
usually most loath to surrender their inde- 
pendent existence. Very salutary criminal 
laws prevent bankers from indulging in such 
wasteful competition as often reduces the 
manufacturer to the use of the tactics of the 
cut-throat. The influence of clearing-houses 
has still further removed strenuous competi- 
tion from banks, in the sense in which the 
word is generally understood. To stamp out 
competition, then, is not the purpose of bank 
consolidation. The small economies result- 
ing from division of labor and utilization of 
by-products in large factories do not apply 
to banks or financial institutions. 

What, then, is the cause of these consolida- 
tions? First and foremost, it is the ambition 
of certain institutions and interests to range 
themselves in position to supply the tre- 
mendous sums of money necessary for the 

establishment of the giant railroad and in- 
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dustrial combinations now proceeding on 
every hand and which promise to become 
even more important and extensive. Here 
is a field for profit which it is impossible for 
the mind to grasp. One illustration will 
bring out the point. When the United States 
Steel Corporation was in process of forming, 
it was believed that about $200,000,000 in 
cash would be needed to finance the project 
in its initial stages. The managers of the 
underwriting syndicate were forced to solicit 
subscriptions from a number of banks and 
trust companies to secure the necessary 
pledges. As it happened, only $25,000,000 
in cash was called for from the subscribers. 
The members of the svndicate received that 
$25,000,000 back after a short time and it is 
authoritatively stated in Wall Street that 
before the syndicate dissolves, its members 
will have received a total of some $40,000,000 
in dividends. Suppose one single institution 
had been large enough and influential enough 
to finance the whole deal! 

New York bankers of large ideas realize, 
also, that nothing succeeds like success. One 
of their chief sources of revenue comes from 
. the deposits of country banks. It is safe to 
say, in fact, that in recent years the principal 


competition of New York and Chicago banks 
has been to secure the accounts of these small 


interior institutions. The deposits of a cer- 
tain New York bank have increased in three 
years from $13,000,000 to $50,000,000, and 
almost that entire increase has been added 
by country banks. The establishment of 
“central reserve cities” has made it possible 
for interior banks to send their surplus capital 
to the chief money markets where it may be 
loaned. But those same country bankers 
are very cautious men, and they are much 
impressed by a heavy line of deposits, great 
capital, and general evidences of power. 
Hence, the spectacular effect of tremendous 
banking consolidations is a very strong lever 
in bringing great prosperity. 

But absolute combinations meet only a 
few problems. The limit to such arrange- 
ments is very soon reached. Banks which 
are worth anything are good investments for 
their stockholders. Their names are a matter 
of pride to those who control them. To hold 
Stock in the Chemical National Bank of New 
York, for example, is a certificate of financial 
Standing. These substantial, time-honored 
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institutions in each case have their own clien- 
tele, their own prestige, and the price which 
stockholders would demand for their shares 
is an absolute prohibition against the bank’s 
going over to the ownership of a rival institu- 
tion. It is obviously impossible, likewise, 
that two or more banks in different cities 
should combine—another point of divergence 
from conditions surrounding industrial con- 
solidations. We find, therefore, that abso- 
lute banking combinations are confined to 
the money-centres, that they are limited to 
amalgamations of local institutions, that 
human jealousies, pride of management and 
history, and general satisfaction with exist- 
ing arrangements make such consolidations 
most difficult to effect, and that a hard and 
fast limit is very quickly reached. 

Other problems of far more serious import 
confront the banker. The population of this 
country is increasing with amazing rapidity; 
the commerce of the people, both domestic 
and international, is assuming vast propor- 
tions; the demands upon credit, upon facili- 
ties for supplying the equivalent for money 
when needed are ever increasing. What 
does the American banker behold? He sees 
an independent National Treasury—unique 
among the nations—hoarding hundreds of 
millions of money, absorbing the revenues of 
the country, and with no easy means of 
making these hoarded millions of value to the 
business of the country or even of alleviating 
trouble in periods of financial peril. He is 
confronted with a national banking system 
which effectually prevents the mobilization 
of capital at points where it is often critically 
needed. He is surrounded with restrictions 
upon bank note issues which make it hardly 
profitable for banks to emit circulation at all, 
and he operates under a Government whose 
currency is increasing but very slightly in 
volume year by year—and with no immediate 
prospect of relief. 

Here is a problem which the American 
banker is meeting as best he may by what is 
known as the “community of interest’’ plan. 
This plan is typified in the present relations 
between the First National and the Chase 
National Banks of New York City. Both 
these were powerful institutions, and neither 
would consent to surrender its existence by 
uniting with the other. Yet it was desired 
to join their resources. The Chase National 
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had always been regarded as a James J. Hill 
bank. The First National, therefore, elected 
Mr. Hill as one of its own directors, and 
George F. Baker, president of the First Na- 
tional, was made a director of the Chase 
National. Interests in each bank had per- 
* sonally purchased stock in the other, for banks 
as such are forbidden to hold shares in other 
banks. By this device, it was arranged that 
the great resources of these two institutions 
should be wielded in complete harmony and 
‘for a common end. A somewhat similar 
arrangement has been made between the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 
and the Continental Trust Company of New 
York. These concerns are now owned by the 
same persons, and, while each is operated 
independently, the resources of each are at 
all times available for the use of the other, so 
that the objects of branch banking are 
achieved without recourse to that system. 

The arrangement between the National 
City Bank and the Second National in New 
York is also typical. The Second National 
is entirely controlled by the same interests 
which manage the City Bank. Nevertheless 
the organization of the smaller institution 
is maintained and, to all appéarances, it is 
operated with independence. In reality, 
however, this is what happens: the City Bank 
makes such loans as it deems advisable or as 
the law may allow. Its powerful influence 
opens up avenues to profit which it is not in 
a position to avail itself of and which the 
Second National very likely would never 
know about. The Second National is then 
directed by the management of the City Bank 
to negotiate a certain loan and take advantage 
of this opportunity for profit, to the mutual 
benefit of both institutions. The Second 
Bank meanwhile conducts its regular business 
and pushes forward in whatever way it may. 
The Second National thus becomes in effect a 
branch of the City Bank, though the technical 
provisions of the law are obeyed. 

It is this community-of-interest scheme 
which promises to dominate the banking of 
the country. The habits and prejudices of 
the people, and especially of the less important 
bankers, are irrevocably opposed to estab- 
lishing branches in the National Banking 
system. If branches could be established, 


they say, it would mean that in time the small 
banks of the country would all become 
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branches, and that there would be built up 
in the United States a few large and dominant 
banks which would eventually unite in the 
worst of all combinations—a money trust. 
But branches may be established for inter- 
national banking. It is a curious fact, in- 
deed, that there are in this country already 
a large number of branches of foreign banks, 
permitted to do business in spite of direct 
prohibitions against domestic corporations 
doing the very same thing. It makes no 
difference what the experience of other coun- 
tries teaches or what the lessons of disastrous 
panics in this country promise for the future: 
the country banker will not surrender his 
bank, and that means that Congress for 
a long time to come, at least, will pass 
no law permitting general branch banking 
in this nation. State banks may establish 
branches, but that is a possibility subject to 
very great limitations. No “money trust” 
could ever be built up in a State. It would, 
furthermore, be impossible to build up a suc- 
cessful ‘‘holding” or securities company to 
manage an extensive chain of banks. The 
““money trust”’ bugaboo would again loom up 
to the dismay of any well-laid plans. 

It is necessary that some means shall be 
adopted for mobilizing capital where it is 
needed and relieving certain localities from 
accumulations of savings for which they have 
no immediate use. The banks of New York 
City, the trust companies and the great life 
and fire insurance companies have already 
worked out a plan of harmonious directorates 
which in times of panic or of peril, it is be- 
lieved, would instantly crystallize their re- 
sources and influences into a working integer 
for the common preservation. Slowly but 
surely this harmonizing movement will affect 
all the banks of the country. It will make pos- 
sible the easy flow of capital from one point to 
another. It will make possible a very great 
expansion of credits in the shape of loans, 
thus correcting the evil of a scarcity of bank 
notes. By making préeminent in control 
of all banking interests the most conservative 
and ablest bankers of the country, such con- 
fidence will be engendered that a banking 
currency based upon assets will be authorized. 
In any event, the continued development of 
this principle is destined to be of far-reaching 
importance to the commercial progress of 
this great nation. 




















CONFESSIONS OF A CITY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


of schools and my opportunities for 
studying and interpreting the vari- 
ous forces at work in a community of diverse 
sentiments have been of such a character 
that my innermost thoughts have been kept 
to myself, or breathed only in an undertone. 

My relations with the Board of Education 
have always been those of mutual confidence 
and unswerving support. A board composed 
of business men whose personal duties do not 
permit them to study closely the various 
educational movements going on in different 
parts of the United States, depend in a great 
measure on the foresight and judgment of the 
superintendent. This being the case, one 
of the most difficult things we have had to 
deal with comes with the importunities of 
those well-meaning but narrow-minded per- 
sons who catch at a floating idea, perhaps from 
a newspaper article, and come before the 
board requesting that it be tried in the 
schools. Occasionally some of the members 
are caught with the idea and are carried away 
with it because, perhaps, this particular citi- 
zen, Club, or organization, has not asked the 
board for a favor of any kind before. As 
these matters always come up before the en- 
tire board, it is necessary to delay action in 
order to keep the board from committing 
itself to a policy, or a precedent, which might 
become embarrassing in the future. 

Another phase of work which demands 
considerable tact is to ‘‘switch off or ditch” 
certain injurious movements originated by 
outsiders whose motives are as numerous as 
the peculiarities of the human mind are diver- 
sified. Under this category may be included 
all that class of persons who want to get on 
the School Board for special reasons, such as 
doctors without patients, lawyers without 
clients, or an ex-schoolmaster out of a job, 
and who thinks he knows it all; a politician 
who imagines he sees a soft snap, a merchant, 
a groceryman, or a druggist, who wants to 
improve his business by having the teaching 


] AM asuperintendent of a city’s system 


force make purchases of him. Perhaps the 
worst of the lot is the banker in a small city 
or town whose sole object is to increase his 
deposits. 

Another well-meaning but impracticable 
class is made up of the few preachers who 
step aside from their high mission and want 
to reform and deform many things. They 
with the doctors make a specialty of picturing 
to nervous mothers the terrible strain under 
which children are overtaxed in school, but 
seldom or never mention the injurious effects 
of late hours at parties, theatres, and late 
suppers as affecting the health of children. 
When a doctor or preacher comes out with a 
fusillade of this kind, the superintendent can 
meet such arguments by going into public 
print and showing up the absurdity of the 
position advocated by the attacking person. 
The writer believes most thoroughly in de- 
fending a position, if a valid defense can be 
made, and it is always safer for one sign 
his name to what one writes. An _ pen shot 
is always more manly than a covert attack. 

Sometimes a newspaper man takes it into 
his head that the system of schools, especially 
the methods of instruction, or the courses of 
study, are all wrong, and that he should set 
about righting them, and he gets up “scare 
head lines” to attract attention. Being the 
editor of the paper, he is on the inside track, 
and he can keep up a continual fire of “dry 
and wet wads indefinitely.”” As a general 
thing, however, the newspaper men are fair, 
much fairer than those who hide behind 
“Tax-Payer,’’ “Pro Bono Publico,” ‘Citi- 
zen,”’ and other masks. 

The greatest danger in selecting teachers is 
the selection of incompetent persons recom- 
mended to boards by citizens and outsiders 
upon personal friendship, rather than upon 
real merit, for securing positions. Men who 
wish to be fair and just frequently find it 
hard to resist the importunities of acquaint- 
ances who want a certain person appointed 
for ‘‘old acquaintance sake,” or because she 
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is the daughter of ‘‘a veteran,’’ or for some 
other reason on a like basis. Wherever there 
is a system of examinations in vogue and the 
eligible list is closely scrutinized, the dangers 
arising from an excess of sympathy may be 
reduced to a minimum. The selection of 
teachers should always be a divided responsi- 
bility between the board and the superin- 
tendent. 

However well-intentioned a board may be, 
it is not an easy thing to dismiss a teacher 
who has been long in the schools. A superin- 
tendent may report each year that a certain 
teacher is weak in both discipline and in- 
struction, and the board may take a spas- 
modic streak and decide to drop such a one. 

Perhaps they do so, and immediately there- 
after ‘“‘the dropped” and all her relatives 
and friends, near and remote, will call en 
masse and petition that the “aforesaid 
dropped” be reinstated, and the board very 
reluctantly relents. This has been one of the 
hardest questions I have had to deal with, 
and while I have balanced the interests of 
the children and my judgment on one side, 
sometimes my sympathies involuntarily go 
out to the other. The one safe plan is to 
watch the door of admission to the teaching 
force very closely. 

There is another question worthy of notice. 
How much further are Boards of Education 
influenced by the opinions of high school 
principals and teachers than by the corre- 
sponding opinions of the ward school princi- 
pals and teachers, when it may be that the 
judgment of one of the latter is far the saner 
of the two? It is seldom that the high school 
teacher or principal comes so closely in con- 
tact with the people as the ward school prin- 
cipal, for high school pupils are supposed to 
behave themselves better than the younger 
children. 

Not all schools in a system of schools can 
undertake to work out new theories, and it 
is not wise to have the work in all the schools 
of a corresponding grade done in the same 
way. A large majority of the schools that 
do experimental work should do so cautiously, 
if at all, sticking closely to the well recog- 
nized lines of work, while only a few schools 
may experiment in different directions with- 
out neglecting what is important in any par- 
ticular branch of study. That educational 
experiments may be successfully tried, it is 


necessary at the beginning to select such 
teachers as have tact and skill enough to initi- 
ate and carry forward successfully new lines 
of work or investigations, and to note care- 
fully the results. A right start is the main 
thing. Half-hearted work never counts for 
much. One must put his whole soul into 
whatever one undertakes to make it tell on 
the lives of the children or on a corps of 
teachers. Whatever I have endeavored to 
do in the way of trying new principles, or in 
doing old things in new ways, or in the adop- 
tion of new methods, I have had the fullest 
scope to do whatever I thought best under 
the circumstances. 

The rank and file of the teaching force from 
the highest to the lowest positions are non- 
progressive and non-studious. Few are close 
thoughtful students in any line of education 
or of sound scholarship. This is just as true 
of a majority of university and college pro- 
fessors as it is of the common and graded 
school teachers. Such a condition can only 
be accounted for on the hypothesis that most 
persons who secure a position as teacher have 
reached their highest ambition, and are con- 
tent to spend most of their time in merely 
holding what they have as the way of living 
out their monotonous lives with the least 
annoyance and friction. They are satisfied 
if they draw their salaries. If they read, it 
is not the quality of reading that develops 
mental power or broadens or deepens the 
sources of knowledge. As much as many do 
is to read something of a fugitive nature in 
order to pass away the time or, as they say, 
“for recreation.” Their reading is chiefly 
mental dissipation. 
of a system in the way of growth, or a con- 
tinuously increasing state of knowledge, is 
one of the greatest problems connected with 
the profession. The dense ignorance dis- 
played by the teaching fraternity on many 
subjects directly connected with their work 
is something beyond ordinary comprehension, 
and can only be paralleled by their disinclina- 
tion to make even an effort to learn more in 
any direction of knowledge or culture. Earn- 
est workers are few indeed. Could we have 
five hundred thousand progressive, earnest, 
thinking teachers in our schools now, the 
next generation of men and women would 
stand on a far higher level intellectually and 
morally than we do today. 
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A MODEL SCHOOL 


BY 


JAMES E. 


RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


have the best of everything to start 

with—the best of buildings, the best 
of equipment, the best of teachers. All this 
to diminish the chance of failure and a recom- 
pense for mistakes of judgment in adminis- 
tration. Such an undertaking is necessarily 
expensive, but when the welfare of children 
and the good of society are at stake the ex- 
pense may well be afforded. 

Every good normal school should have a 
model school if for no other reason than to 
show young teachers how to'teach. It is 
little short of a crime to put in charge of a 
class a person untrained in the simplest arts 
of teaching. The result must inevitably be 
experimentation of the crudest and most in- 
excusable sort. There is enough of the ex- 
perimental in the teacher’s work to make it 
worth while to eliminate in advance all the 
dangers which can be foreseen. 


. MODEL school, to be successful, should 


The practical school, however necessary it 


may be, is yet the lowest type of the model 
school, because it deals primarily with meth- 
ods of teaching. The next in order is the 
school for demonstration. Here the problem 
is to show not only how to teach and manage 
a class, but also how to organize a school, to 
house and equip it, to construct courses of 
study and to direct its activities in a way to 
make it a standard for imitation or compari- 
son. Within its sphere the Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College aims to meet these 
conditions. It is housed in a building which 
has been carefully planned in conformity 
with the requirements of sanitary science; its 
equipment is the best that can be had; ample 
means are supplied for its maintenance. If 
it fails of its purpose, it is the fault of those 
who direct it. 

The primary object of the Horace Mann 
School, as of every school which aims to be a 
model, is to give the best possible education 
to its pupils, but in doing this it gives the 
students of Teachers College and others who 


follow its work the opportunity to study at 
first hand school problems as they are daily 
dealt with by experts. The superintendent 
of the school, and the principals of the high 
school, the elementary school and the kinder- 
garten are the executive officers of a miniature 
school system. They are familiar with the 
principles and methods of public school ad- 
ministration and are in a position to devise, 
execute and test reforms which, if found to 
be practical and effective, may be recom- 
mended to others. The heads of the several 
departments in the College are supervisors 
of their respective subjects in the school. 
They are in a position to make an intelligent 
selection from the vast array of materials 
available in their respective fields from which 
the principals and teachers of the school may 
make up courses of study suited to the ability 
and needs of the several grades and classes of 
pupils. These courses are in turn worked 
over, experimented upon and modified as 
experience dictates in the class-room. The 
College students, most of them experienced 
teachers, observe this work and discuss it 
systematically with those in charge. Finally 
the results are published in the Teachers 
College Record in order that others may avoid 
the failures or profit from the successes which 
are demonstrated in the work of this school. 
There is a still higher type of model school 
than the school which exists merely for pur- 
poses of demonstration. It is the school 
which aims to realize some new ideas in edu- 
cation—something, of course, that is worth 
striving for and something which, if attained, 
will justify the cost of the experiment. Such 
an experimental school is being conducted 
by Professor John Dewey at the University 
of Chicago. Colonel Rarker, whose recent 
death leaves a place in the teaching profession 
which can never be filled,’ was so constituted 
that he never could conduct any other kind. 
of school. And I know of private schools, 
and public schools too, so dominated by 
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strong personalities as to be entirely worthy 
of being classed with those model schools that 
have something new to offer. But it is from 
the heart that the mouth speaketh, and my 
words must relate to the experimental school 
in which I am most interested—the Speyer 
School of Teachers College. 

The situation which gave rise to the Speyer 
School is found in the great buildings, so 
magnificently appointed, that one finds every- 
where in our cities—buildings which are used 
five or six hours a day, five days in the week, 
forty weeks in the year. Is it a wise economy 
that permits a-plant to lie idle half or two- 
thirds of the time that it might be used, es- 
pecially when its use is desired and might be 
enjoyed by those whom it is intended to serve? 
The public has a right to use. public building 
for legitimate purposes and the legitimate 
purpose of a school-house is presumably the 
education of the community. 

The Speyer School is an effort to answer 
this question. The building is planned to 
accommodate a kindergarten and eight ele- 
mentary grades. It also provides for a gym- 
nasium and baths, a library and children’s 
reading room, rooms for cooking and sewing 
and manual training, lecture rooms and club 
rooms—all for the use of the public as well as 
the children of the school. And in order that 
the building may be open and under super- 
vision from early morning to late at night 
every day in the year, ample accommoda- 
tions are reserved for living rooms for a corps 
of teachers and officers. Two members of its 
staff are trained settlement workers. Thus 
it is intended to do the conventional work of 
the public school and at the same time to have 
mothers’ classes in cooking and sewing, classes 
for girls and boys in manual and industrial 
work, a night school for those who cannot 
attend the day classes, popular lectures for 
those who do not wish systematic instruc- 
tion, boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs for young 
people who are looking for wholesome social 
intercourse—in short, 
advantages for all in the community who 
seek for recreation and_ self-improvement. 
Why not? A few years hence this school 


may be in a position to answer. 

On my desk as I write is a letter from Hon. 
L. D. Harvey, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Wisconsin, asking for teachers 
for the new county schools of agriculture and 
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honest educational 





domestic economy which have recently been 
established in that State. He says, “These 


two schools are the first of the kind in the , 


United States, and are an experiment. They 
are organized for the purpose of offering a 
two years’ course to pupils who have com- 
pleted the work of the rural schools. A line 
of work will be carried on during the whole 


two years in agriculture, another in manual | 


{ 
\ 


traning, and a third in academic work in 
high-school branches that may be taken to fill 
out the course. For the manual training we 
shall need some one who can handle work in 
Sloyd and in such work as will require the use 
of the-ordinary carpenter’s tools, some ele- 
mentary blacksmithing, and some elementary 
work in architecture, so far as it pertains to 
the construction of farm buildings. I want 
men who can organize the work, who have 
had some experience in teaching and who will 
take hold of it with enthusiasm and energy. 
I :m satisfied if this experiment is a success 
that schools of this kind will spring up all 
through the agricultural sections of the coun- 
try.”. Why not? Are farmers beyond the 
need of training for their work? 

Mr. Branson, of Georgia, has recently told 
in THE WorLp’s Work the story of the model 
rural schools which the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs is helping to establish in his State. 
In speaking of one he said, ‘‘The common 
school subjects will be taught, of course. 
But cooking, the cultivation of a school gar- 
den, a half-dozen forms of remunerative 
handicrafts, a school library, a mother’s club, 
and a fortnightly institute for the teachers of 
the county will be some of the features of 
this school.’’ Yea, verily; why not? Why 
not include in the work of the school so much 
of the work of the community as the children 
can appreciate and employ in their own edu- 
cation. A school, I repeat, is a place in which 
children should live and move and have their 
being. It should reflect the larger life with- 
out and prepare its pupils for a better life in 
the future by helping them to live a truer, 
more normal, life in the present. That which 
is treated with respect in school, whether it 
be arithmetic or grammar, cotton picking or 
hog raising, religion or politics, will rarely be 
an object of contempt after school. Time 
and experience will eliminate what is useless 
or harmful in the curriculum and methods of 
such experimental schools, 
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ODAY the progressive public schools 


IN THE PUBLIC KINDERGARTEN, NEW YORK CITY 





BEAUTIFYING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HOW BARE WALLS AND UNSIGHTLY YARDS HAVE BEEN TRANS- 
FORMED BY PICTURES AND FLOWERS INTO ELEVATING SCHOOL, 
SURROUNDINGS — THE WORK DONE IN DIFFERENT CITIES 


BY 
BERTHA DAMARIS KNOBE 


Madame Magloire in ‘‘Les Miserables” 


are beautiful inside with inspiring 
pictures and outside with flower 
gardens. They are ‘temples of learning”’ 
in comparison with the old-time structure 
which, with bare and be-smoked rooms and 
a gravelled yard relieved, perhaps, with a 
polka-dot arrangement of scraggy bushes, 
looked more like an austere reform institu- 
tion. 

The movement for the decoration of schools 
is becoming so widespread as to command 
attention as an important educational factor. 
The organized placing of pictures and casts, 
mostly reproductions of masterpieces, began 
in the Eastern States about ten years ago, 
the idea emanating from Ruskin-aroused 
England, though America has in this par- 
ticular out-stripped her sister across the sea. 
Largely through women’s clubs the work has 
extended to every corner of our country and 
even schools in the rural districts have be- 
come aroused. The beautifying by land- 
scape gardening is more recent, but it is a 
part of the outdoor art movement develop- 
t everywhere, and should be stimulated by 
the example of Europe with its $1,000 schools 
gardens, 








expostulated with the bishop because he gave 
one-fourth of the garden to flowers whereas 
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A HEDGE AND GATEWAY 


At an uptown New York School 
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THE HALL AND STAIRCASE OF THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, EVANSTON. 


it ‘‘would be better to grow salads.” “Ah, ‘tis more so.”’ This is the “excuse” for the 
Madame Magloire,’’ he said, ‘‘the beautiful beautifying of schools. The “school beauti- 


is as useful as the useful. I’m not sure but ful’ enthusiasts believe that by ennobling 
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BEAUTIFYING THE 


the environment of children and cultivating 
in them a love of painting, sculpture and 
flowers, they are adding to the higher educa- 
tion an influence not imparted by any text- 
book. This has been strengthened in several 
schools by supplementary courses of study; 
the pupils at Aurora, Illinois, for instance, 
have instruction on the greatest architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting of the world, 
while the George Putnam school at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, has a wild flower collection 
of one hundred and fifty species, developed 
with reference to the scientific curriculum. 

Think of the city boy who had seen only 
the Chicago River, and so defined “river”’ as 
“water that smells,’’ having daily delight in 
such a study of nature as Botticelli’s Spring.”’ 
Think of a country youth, denied the attrac- 
tions of municipal art, drawing constant in- 
spiration from Donatello’s statue of St. 


George and the best examples of architec- 
tural painting. 

In beautifying the interiors the entire funds 
have usually been furnished by an outside 
society, though an occasional school board 
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A WILD FLOWER CORNER 


At the Curtis School, Medford, Massachusetts 


has codperated by replacing the glaring white 
walls with a soft color, the blackboards with 
a harmonious hue, and providing appropriate 
window shades and wood-work. To such a 


A CLASS-ROOM IN THE CENTRAL SCHOOL, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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A HALL IN THE HORACE 


background the public school art associations 
have added large pictures with a patriotic 
significance, countenancing only the best. 

In Boston, the first stronghold of the move- 
ment, the Public School Art League and Mr. 
Ross Turner have been most active. The 
latter inspired the adornment of the Phillips 
rooms in distinctive 
Renaissance and 


school, four of whose 
Roman, American, Italian 
Egyptian effects have been inspected by the 
leading educators of the world. Among the 
schools treated by the society are the Horace 





A MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE BROOKLINE, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, HIGH SCHOOL 
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MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON 


Mann school with its memorial hall and the 
Gilbert Stuart school, decorated by Boston 
artists in appreciation of the painter whose 
name it bears. 

In New York, still behind other cities, the 
work has been done by the Public Educa- 
tional Society. In Chicago, the John B. 
Drake school has become a model; $1,000 has 
already been spent in covering the walls with 
tinted burlap, painting the blackboards a 
deep green, and hanging the walls and re- 
lieving the corners with pictures and busts. 
The Public School Art Society owns a collec- 
tion of twenty-nine pictures worth over $500 
which is lent to schools in the poorer districts 
for six months at a time. At the opening 
exhibition pupils and interested women con- 
tribute a special programme. The Forest- 
ville school not only has attractive recitation 
rooms but an artistic office for the principal. 

Another school decoration centre is Denver. 
Instead of a central society, each school has 
an art association with a prominent club- 
woman as patron. The members of the asso- 
ciations, mostly mothers of the school chil- 
dren, hold monthly meetings and give entet- 
tainments to secure the necessary funds. Iti 
Philadelphia the art activity originated in a 
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BEAUTIFYING 


memorial building erected for a beautiful 
woman, Alice Lippincott, who devoted her 
life to educational interests. In Pasadena 
the children of the Garfield school have con- 
tributed a penny a month to the decoration 
fund. In Texas, where there are numerous 
public school art societies, the high school at 
Waco has a Greek corridor. At Evanston, 
Illinois, several schools have not only pictures 
but flowering plants, like the John Spry school 
in Chicago, which has, moreover, a fully 
equipped conservatory for both beautifying 
and botanical uses. The school at Wauke- 
gan, Illinois, was the prize-winner in a na- 


tional contest for the most artistic interior. 
An example of decoration by one interested 

individual is in Menominee, Wisconsin, where 

the high school and manual training school 


IN THE WILD FLOWER GARDEN 


Of the Public School at Roxbury, Mass. 


in connection, have been adorned by Mr. J. 
H. Stout. One large room is set aside as an 
art museum, moreover, and is filled with pic- 
tures and statuary. 

For exterior embellishment with gardens, 
some of the most attractive schools are in 
Massachusetts. The George Putnam school 
at Roxbury has continuously taken the first 
prize offered by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for the best school garden. The 
Webster school at Cambridge has been trans- 
formed from a bare building into an ivy- 
covered bower, while its surrounding garden 
shows what can be accomplished in a small 
area. At the Curtis school at Medford, where 
one hundred and fifty varieties of ferns and 
native plants are under cultivation, all the 
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GARFIELD SCHOOL 


Pasadena, California 


garden work except digging is done by the 
pupils. At Brookline one school building is 
covered with vines, and the grounds are laid 
out with bicycle paths and flowering shrubs. 

The Garfield school at Pasadena, California, 
is again conspicuous for its masses of pink 
ivy-geraniums over the stone wall which sup- 
ports the sloping lawn, its beds of pink and 
white geraniums, its clusters of rose bushes 
and palm trees. In New York, limited space 
has prevented extensive gardens but an oc- 
casional playground is outlined by a hedge 
of green, or beautified with close clusters of 
shrubbery. In Denver, (where every tree 
and spear of grass flourishes only with the 
greatest care and expense) trees have been 
planted about the schools and the lawn kept 
green by club-women. 


A MODEL CITY SCHOOL 


Showing shrubbery presented by residents of the neighborhood 
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In Chicago the beautifying work at the 
Parkside school, a prize-winner in a local 
contest, was done by the janitor of the build- 
ing. Every seed and shrub has been bought 
with his own money and from a dreary ex- 
panse of sand he has developed a floral play- 
ground. The John Spry school shows the 
effective use of window boxes over the en- 
trance. At Waukegan, Illinois, where the 
children sacredly guard the school garden, 
most of the blossoms are distributed at the 
hospitals and among the poor. 

In two cities, at least, the schools have 
extended outdoor beautifying to the homes. 
A society in Cleveland last year sold 121,000 
packages of flower seed to school children at 
one cent a package and the results of their 
individual gardens were shown in a “flower 
day” at the schools. At Carthage, Missouri, 


prizes to the value of $100.00 were given 


THE 
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to school children for the best examples of 
the artistic use of vines and flower gardens. 

For the most part school gardens have been 
cultivated by teachers and pupils, or inter- 
ested individuals, though the women’s clubs, 
village improvement associations and _ local 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
National Park and Out-Door Art Association 
are beginning to take up the work. 

Thus school decoration has extended its in- 
fluence to the neighborhood. ‘School beau- 
tiful’’ promoters hope that the public schools 
of the future will not only have paintings on 
their walls and flowers in the garden but will 
be a community centre wherein parents may 
meet with children and teachers for lectures, 
concerts and social intercourse. Many a 
principal declares that the beautifying has 
already led to a closer relation between the 
school and its patrons. 
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Showing the rough soil which nurtured the trees 
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Illustrated from photographs by J. Horace McFarland and others 


LITTLE more 
than thirty 
years ago, 

when New Jersey and 
the Eastern shore of 
Maryland, and a few 
counties of Western 
Michigan, were the 
centres of commercial 
peach culture, a few 
peaches were grown 
over a wide range of 
country for home use, 
while an _ occasional 
surplus found its way to local markets, but 
it was generally conceded that commercial 
peach-growing on any extended scale was not 
possible outside the so-called ‘‘ peach belts”’ 
of Michigan, New Jersey and the Delaware 
and Maryland peninsula 


These peaches were marketed in rough 
crates, boxes, or baskets, too often with in- 
ferior specimens in the middle and at the 
bottom of the package, and only the best on 


top. Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston in the East, and Chicago in the 
West were almost the only markets to receive 
fruits direct from the orchards, and the fruit 
was distributed to near-by cities and towns 
only when a large surplus was received. ‘The 
peach season”’ covered a period of a month 
or six weeks, from about the roth of August 
to the 15th of September. Poor as the 
peaches were, compared with present stand- 
ards, most of them were sold at good prices, 
and fortunes were accumulated by orchard- 
ists whose methods were but a trifle better 
than the average. Competition was less 
spirited in those days. 


But all this is changed now. There are no 
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more “peach belts’’; peaches are planted 
freely in nearly all sections of our great coun- 
try, except in Maine, Vermont and the North- 
western States bevond the Great Lakes. 
Georgia, Colorado, California, or Missouri, 
any one of them, produce more peaches in a 
single season than the entire peach regions of 
America did thirty years ago. The ‘“‘season”’ 
extends now from May till November, and 
Connecticut today is a greater peach produc- 
ing State than Delaware. 

Having had some part in this great devel- 
opment, it may interest and encourage other 
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My father died in my early boyhood, and 
mother and children were kept hustling * 
get a living and keep up the interest on t 
mortgage. <A shovel, a spade, and a litile 
old hand-cart were our only implemen's. 
The question of how to start a peach orchard 
had to give way to the more pressing question 
of how to get enough to eat from day to day. 
At twelve years of age I went out to work by 
the month for a neighboring farmer, and one 
September day, cutting corn-stalks near the 
top of a high hill overlooking the beautiful 
valley of the Connecticut, I came across a 
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AN ORCHARD ON THE FAMOUS JOHN BROWN FARM AT HARPER’S FERRY 


fruit-growers if I tell my little story, which of 
necessity must. be somewhat personal. 

Born and reared on a little Connecticut 
farm, with a love of fruits inherited from an- 
cestors on both sides, | have among my earli- 
est recollections the seedling peach trees 
along the fence row. The little Red Rareripe 
peaches that clustered on these bushy old 
trees every September were as beautiful as a 
Crimson Rambler rose of today. One old 
tree, more sturdy than the rest, and fruiting 
every year, strongly attracted me, especially 
after I had learned that it was more than 
seventy years old. If a tree could fruit like 
that under such conditions, what might not 
be hoped for with better varieties and better 
culture? 


seedling peach tree, right there in the corn 
field, loaded down with ripening fruit; rosy, 
red little peaches, sweet and delicious. 

Tired and exhausted from the heavy work 
of handling the corn-stalks, I sat a long time 
under that tree, eating peaches and dreaming 
of the peach orchard I would have if ever I 
got money enough to buy the trees; and | 
believe that the joy in the thought put such 
life into me that the extra work I did that 
afternoon more than made up for the time 
lost under the peach tree. 

Continuing to work out by the month on 
farms, the fall I was fifteen found me with 
savings of nearly $100 in cash. The winter 
following was my last at school. I had been 
reading everything I could get on horticul- 
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A TROLLEY PEACH TRAIN IN CONNECTICUT 


ture, and by spring I was ready to invest my 
cash in fruit trees and plants. As quick re- 
turns must be had, the start was made with 
strawberries and raspberries. Some cash 
came in the following June, and then the 
quarter-acre of my beginning was increased 
to an acre, and later to four or five acres. 
Keeping in view my peach dream, the first 
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peach orchard of a few hundred trees was 
now started, and the next year, during 
the fruiting season, a trip was made to 
Delaware to study varieties and methods. 
At that time, so far as I know, there was 
not a commercial peach orchard north of 
New York, and the following spring, when 
[I planted out an orchard of 3,000 trees, it was 
the general opinion that the attempt to grow 
peaches on a commercial scale as far north 
as central Connecticut was the crazy scheme 
of an inexperienced youth, and could only 
result in failure. 

Looking over the situation from time to 
time and hunting up old fruiting trees in 
neighboring towns, wherever I could find 
them, it took but a few years to learn that 
killing of the fruit buds by the extreme cold 
of winter was the one great danger to be 
feared. I found that side-hills and hill-tops 
had a way of sliding the frost off down into 
the lowlands; and by tramping around with a 
thermometer just at daylight some of the 
coldest winter mornings, I found tempera- 
tures varying all the way from 15° to 20° 


IRRIGATION IN A YOUNG ORCHARD IN CONNECTICUT 
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THE HOME OF A GEORGIA PEACH PLUNGER 


below zero on the level and in the valleys, 
while on the hillsides, not over fifty feet above 
the tube would show from 8° to 12° below, 
and on the hill-tops of 200 or 300 feet eleva- 
tion, scarcely a mile away, the mercury would 
register nearly zero. 

Here, then, was the place for peaches, if 
soil and other conditions were right. By 
straining to the utmost my slender resources 
and depending upon the berry fields for ready 
cash to keep the venture going, I managed to 
secure and plant nearly 10,000 trees in two 
blocks. I set about leasing what I thought 
were suitable lands for further development 
in the early eighties. One block was on land 
owned by a widow ninety-four years old, who 
after signing the lease with her own hand 
said, ‘‘Now, I am going to live long enough 
to see this peach orchard in fruit. How long 
will it take?’’ When she was told that it 
would be four or five years at least, and possi- 
bly longer if the winters were too severe, she 
smiled, and said, ‘‘ Well, I will wait to see one 
crop, anyway!” Six years later, when the 
first moderate crop came, I took the dear old 
lady, then 100 years old, in a low and easy 
carriage, and drove among the trees. She 





picked the luscious fruit with her own hands 
from the bending branches, and was as happy 
over it as a young girl. On the way home 
she reminded me of her promise to stay till I 
had one crop, and then with a smile, and a 
trace of a twinkle in her bright little black 
eyes, said: ‘‘ Does this really count for a full 
crop, or must I live a year or two longer to 
fulfil my bargain?’’ I assured her that this 
should not count, and I had the pleasure of 
showing her two full crops after that, and 
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In Georgia orchards 
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taking tea with her on her 104th birthday; 
and it was not until six months later that she 
left us. 

After five years of thorough culture the 
trees had just come ‘to full fruiting age when 
three very severe winters in succession killed 
all the fruit buds. Deeply in debt as I was 
and faced with the necessity of borrowing 
more money to maintain the standard of 
culture I believed in, my friends and well- 
wishers now advised the abandonment of the 
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good habits, enabled me to find bankers who 
were willing to loan money on faith and energy 
when there was no better collateral in sight. 

A year or so later, when I had reason to 
expect the first paying crop of peaches, a 
church society, whose members were largely 
tobacco farmers, asked for further security 
above the first mortgage they held on all our 
property, or else the payment of the, loan 
These people could not feel that the church 
money was safe when an attempt was being 


BLOOMING TIME 
When the plunger lives in his orchard 


enterprise, without sinking any more money 
in what seemed to them a hopeless endeavor. 

Anyhow, they said, the trees would live 
awhile without culture, and it would be time 
enough to spend more money on them when 
they showed some signs of fruiting. But with 
my hand once to the peach plow I did hate 
to turn back, and then, thinking how the Lord 
hates a ‘“‘quitter,”’ I began hustling to borrow 
more money. It was a hard struggle, but a 
record of reasonable industry, coupled with 


made to grow so uncertain a crop as peaches, 
on what might otherwise be good tobacco 
land. The church authorities gave us, how- 
ever, three months to adjust matters to their 
satisfaction. 

An offset to this had been a visit to the 
orchard some few years before by Stephen A. 
Hubbard, then editor-in-chief of the Hart- 
ford Courant, Senator Joseph R. Hawley, 
Charles Dudley Warner, and Charles Hopkins 
Clark, the present editor of the Courant. As 
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lovers of nature, they were at once interested 
in the new enterprise, expressed great con- 
fidence in it, and from that day to this the 
Courant has been an important factor in en- 
couraging this new and important branch of 
New England agriculture. Both producers 
and consumers have been greatly benefited by 
its interest, and many a small farmer in New 
England owes his first start in the new agri- 
culture to its cheering and helpful words. 

In that first crop I was aiming for some 
peaches better than the markets had ever 
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seen before in any considerable quantity, and 
I deliberately picked off more than three- 
fourths of the young fruit, greatly to the dis- 
gust of friends who could not understand that 
I was thus insuring larger and finer fruit. 

As the fruit approached ripening, plans for 
marketing that had been years maturing 
in my mind were licked into shape. It had 
cost so much money and waiting to reach this 
first crop that it seemed necessary to get 
all possible profit out of it: Determined to be 
my own salesman, I leased a vacant store in 





A PEACH AVENUE ON A GEORGIA FARM 
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IN THE PICKING SEASON 


the near-by city of Hartford, and a month 
before peaches were ripe, hung out a large 
banner announcing that a big lot of ‘‘ Home- 
grown peaches, ripened on the tree,’’ would 
be on sale there after a certain date. Then I 
visited the leading towns in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, seeking 
out in each town one retail grocer or fruit 
dealer, who handled high-grade goods. To 
him I told my little story of soil and variety 
selection, tillage, pruning, fertilizing and 
fruit thinning. I told him how the fruit was 
to be gathered fully ripe, day by day as it 
came to maturity, carefully assorted in three 
sizes, rejecting all unsound or imperfect 
specimens, packing the selected fruit in new 
baskets made of the whitest wood obtainable, 
every basket to be rounding full of perfect 
fruit of same grade from top to bottom. I 
told him there would be a label on every 
package, giving the grade, and guaranteeing 
uniformity of packing; that I was jobbing 
the fruit myself; that prices would probably 
be twenty-five or fifty per cent. above the 
market rates, but that the fruit would be 
worth it; and that I was prepared to give an 
exclusive agency to the one dealer in each 
town who would push the goods into the best 
family trade. 

Some took these statements one way and 
some another but to sum it all up, it amounted 


to about this: “ Young man, you tell a pretty 
good story; you look honest, and probably 
mean to do as you say, but we have never 
seen any peaches packed and handled that 
way, and we question whether it is possible 





A MARYLAND PEACH TREE IN FULL BLOOM 
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for any farmer to do as you say.”’ A few gave 
me small orders, and others promised to visit 
the orchard and salesroom when peaches were 
ripe. 

When the crop began to come in, liberal 
advertising. in the Hartford papers started 
sales at once. The few outside trial orders 
gave such satisfaction that orders came pour- 
ing in faster than there were peaches to sup- 
ply them, so that after the first week of the 
season, the daily orders were far in excess of 
the supply, and prices were advanced to 
““what the traffic would bear.”’ It was all 
cash trade, too! 

With a girl to book orders and look after 
the cash, one boy and I worked in the store 
every night from six to eleven, taking the 
fruit from the big wagons as they came from 
the farm, and making up the out-of-town 
orders. Up again at four A. M., we supplied 
the Hartford and local trade, after which 
came a drive of eight miles out to the farm, 
there to spend the day assisting at the harvest 
or toning up the weak places in the plan of 
picking, assorting and packing. I soon found 
that men, however honest, would occasionally 
sneak the best peaches to the top of the 
baskets, and that women, with quicker eye, 
defter fingers and natural honesty, made the 
best graders and packers. 
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At a South Georgia fair 


Long days, hard work, and lots of fun there 
were in that first crop; but the greatest 
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A half-mile square of young peach and plum “ stocks’ 
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pleasure of it all was signing what then 
seemed a big check for $2,100, that paid off 
the mortgage on the farm, and gave the 
church people a chance to re-lend the money 
on a Kansas farm 1,500 miles away, where 
they could not see the borrower daily if he 
should depart from the orthodox ways of the 
neighborhood to branch off into the heresy 
of a new agriculture. 

That peach harvest rounded up nearly 
$10,000 profit, from a farm that my neighbors 
thought three months before was not good 
security for a loan of $2,000. All other debts 
were paid, and the entire surplus waspromptly 
invested in fertilizers for the orchard. Win- 
ter’s frost destroyed all hopes of a crop the 
next season, and money had to be borrowed 
to keep things going, but only for a little 
while; for 1889 gave a banner crop of superb 
fruit, which, marketed as before, gave net 
profits from thirty-five acres of over $24,000. 
Such a fruit harvest was a novel sight in New 
England, and dealers, consumers and land- 
owners from far and near flocked to the 
orchard by the hundred each day. New 
England received a stimulus in peach growing, 
resulting in the planting of over 200,000 trees 
in the season of 1890. Continued planting 
since shows at the present time over three 
million trees in the peach orchards of Con- 
necticut, more than 100,000 in Rhode Island, 
300,000 in Massachusetts and not less than 
50,000 in the Southern counties of New 
Hampshire. 

My own planting has at least kept pace with 
the rest, so that now 50,000 trees in Connecti- 
cut alone represent the outgrowth of the 
“crazy’’ scheme of twenty-five years ago. 
Rocky hills and semi-abandoned brush pas- 
tures have been purchased; woods, rocks and 
stumps have been cleared away at an ex- 
pense often exceeding five and even ten times 
the cost of the land itself; yet the new industry 
has paid all the bills, and left me a cash re- 
ward far greater than my limited education 
and abilities would probably have commanded 
in any other business or profession. 

The old corn-field is now a part of my farm; 
peach trees by the thousand cover the hills, 
and in the peach harvest, when seventy-five 
to one hundred happy Italians are joyfully 
singing as they gather the fruit, I do not feel 
so lonely as I did once on that same old hill ! 

Since 1896 those who followed me into 
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peach culture have crowded me hard in the 
markets, and with production steadily in- 
creasing and prices declining the net returns 
per bushel in 1901 were a fraction less than 
ninety cents, against $3.18 in 1887. But 
consumers are reaping the benefits, and 
everybody seems happy. 

Having once by personal contact and asso- 
ciation established a name and reputation for 
my peaches among the most critical con- 
sumers, I have since 1889 entrusted their dis- 
tribution to commission men in the various 
cities. I insisted upon these agents visiting 
the orchards several times each year, so as to 
be in full touch and sympathy with all the 
work of production and preparation for mar- 
ket, and thus be in position to place the fruit 
intelligently before consumers. 

An electric car line from Hartford having 
been built along our street in 1895, with a 
siding right at the farm, I determined to get 
rid of the long wagon haul by night to the 
city; and by special contract with the railway 
people three cars were arranged to hold the 
peach baskets. These cars were loaded 
through the day and early evening. In the 
early morning a motor car would haul the 
loaded cars to the city, where, along the busi- 
ness streets, just before the tracks were re- 
quired for passenger service, fruit would be 
unloaded and stacked up in front of the lead- 
ing stores. My son, who looked after the 
loading, would also check it out, and see that 
the empty cars were back on the home siding 
before a new day’s work had begun on the 
farm. So far as I can learn, this was the 
first farm in America to make daily use of 
electric cars in transporting its products di- 
rect from the farm to the city markets. 

The service has been maintained ever since; 
fruit travels in better order and at less cost 
than on wagons. The new style market 
wagon has always attracted much attention. 
In the season of 1901 peaches from the Hale 
orchard at Seymour, Conn., were transported 
by electricity to Bridgeport, fifteen miles 
away, and the time is not far distant when 
electric car lines are to be an important factor 
in the prompt distribution of perishable farm 
products all through the thickly settled sec- 
tions of the country. 

In 1890 I was glad to accept the invitation 
of the Director of the Eleventh Census to make 
some special investigations of the horticul- 
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tural interests of America. After traveling 
more than 50,000 miles and visiting every 
horticultural section of America my “ peach 
fever” was greatly stimulated, for I had found 
an ideal peach region in Southwestern Georgia 
on the line of the Central of Georgia Railroad, 
not far from the old Andersonville prison 
ground. 

Near Fort Valley, in Houston County, is 
a broad level plateau, elevated nearly five 
hundred feet above sea level, with a rich 
brown sandy loam soil, underlaid by red clay. 
I found old native peach trees fruiting nearly 
every year, and the location seemed the most 
southerly limit of our country where the best 
strains of peaches can be perfected. 

Land was cheap, and good Negro labor 
abundant. A few planters had made quite a 
start in orcharding, and I could see that here 
the large and late peaches of the North could 
be ripened and got into market ahead of 
the small and inferior early varieties of the 
Middle States. About one hundred acres 
was the limit of my ambition and my bank 
account, but when I found the best plantation 
in all that region was for sale at a moderate 
price, and that its thousand acres would only 
be sold in one tract, I promptly took an op- 
tion on it, thinking I could interest people 
at the North, sell it out in blocks and keep 
for myself the one hundred or so acres I 
wanted. But no one had faith in the enter- 
prise, even though I offered the land at cost. 

On further thinking the matter over, I 
could see that a large orchard could be 
handled much better and cheaper propor- 
tionately than a small one; so I borrowed the 
money, bought the whole tract, and under- 
took to organize a stock company to equip 
and runit. Failing at first in this endeavor, 
I found a horticultural friend in the West, 
who wanted to try the Southern climate, and 
who agreed to invest $20,000, take a one-half 
interest and superintend the enterprise. I 
went ahead at once and contracted for 125,000 
trees and a carload of farm machinery and 
supplies. Just at this time another peach 
crop on the Connecticut farm furnished the 
money to pay for the Southern land, and 
things seemed to be coming my way when the 
promised Western partner, unable to realize 
the expected cash, dropped out of the enter- 
prise. Trees and machinery had been shipped 


and must be paid for, while to connect them 
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with the farm and keep things going would 
take much money. I did not want such a 
vast orchard, but it was too late to turn back; 
wherefore I explained the situation to my 
banker, that it was ‘“‘money or bust!” He 
agreed to advance the $15,000 necessary to 
start the enterprise, with a caution not to 
exceed the amount and call for more. 

Taking from the Connecticut farm a few 
laborers skilled in orchard work, I reached 
Georgia in early November, 1891, only to 
find the plantation house burned. It took 
us three weeks to erect a barn, and with the 
mules on the ground floor, we made our quar- 
ters in the loft, and a jolly winter was spent. 
A surveyor was employed to locate a central 
avenue through the place, and the whole was 
plotted out in blocks 500 x 1,000 feet. 

Trees are cultivated more easily if in proper 
alignment; so after the field was plotted, I 
set the surveyor running lines for the rows of 
trees. He had not been working long, when 
one of the old plantation darkies came, hat 
in hand, and said: ‘‘Cap’n, I dun reckon it 
cost a right smart o’ money to do it dat way. 
Lulu and I can do it a heap sight quicker, and 
I reckon about as well as dat ar man wid de 
machine!’”’ On inquiry, I found Lulu was 
his old gray mule. I had my doubts, but at 
his earnest pleading consented that he should 
make a trial way down on a corner block, 
where it would not show much. Old Henry 
cut three long straight poles from the woods; 
then some tufts of cotton were tied around 
the tops of the poles to make them white and 
more easily seen at a distance. The poles 
were just the length of the distance wanted 
between the rows; so a standard of measure 
was always at hand. Placing one pole per- 
fectly upright on the corner of a block, where 
the first row was to stand, Lulu was headed 
for the further end of the field, keeping the 
poles always in sight midway between her 
long upright ears; so that Henry had a 
“sight” that made his aim true. I over- 
looked operations until the third row was 
finished, and then rushed off to stop the sur- 
veyor and turn the whole job over to Lulu! 
The work was absolutely perfect, and now 
with more than 250,000 trees in what I am 
often told is the best arranged orchard in 
America, I give due credit to the darkey and 
the mule for the orderly way in which the 
trees are planted. 
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The trees to be planted were small, and 
when the rows were all lined out, instead of 
following the usual custom of digging a deep 
hole two or more feet in diameter, placing the 
trees in position and filling in about the roots 
with earth, I sheared the roots so close that 
one thrust of a spade into the mellow cotton 
land made an opening large enough to receive 
them and a little tramping set them firmly in 
place. I planted the first trees with my own 
hands, and this novel plan of not digging any 
holes made it the cheapest job of planting on 
record. 

While planting was going on, carpenters 
were building a house; and the middle of 
March we were able to move out of the 
barn. 

It would be four years at least before we 
could hope for any income from the orchard, 
and necessary expenses could not be less than 
$10,000 a year; wherefore I set about making 
side crops to earn a part of this. At the sug- 
gestion of a Western nurseryman, between 
four and five million plum cuttings were put 
out to grow “stocks” to sell other nursery- 
men to propagate upon, in place of the 
“stocks” they were annually importing from 
France. 

Not having been able through the winter to 
secure a partner or hire an experienced horti- 
culturist as superintendent, I returned North 
in the spring, leaving a bright young man 
from the Connecticut farm in charge. i was 
able to report to the bank that the start had 
been made with some $3,000 less than the 
estimated cost. 

For a corn crop, against the advice of 
neighboring planters I broke up deeply with 
modern steel plows a field of eighty acres 
that had long been abandoned because so 
infested with ‘‘nut grass” that prevalent 
methods of culture in the South could not keep 
ahead of it. The corn-field was planted in 
check rows, so as to be worked by teams in 
every direction, and by the aid of the best 
implements of culture, and ‘‘keeping ever- 
lastingly at it,’ a wondrous growth of corn 
was secured, coming to be a show field, vis- 
ited daily by planters from far and near. 

In the fall we had over 3,500 bushels of 
corn to sell at seventy-five cents per bushel to 
the six-cent cotton farmers, who could not 
quite understand how the thing was done. 

The sale of nursery stock in addition swelled 
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the farm income that first year to nearly 
$8,000. 

The winter following a stock company was 
organized, but only two outsiders could be 
induced to come in—one a merchant and the 
other a farmer. By taking my children’s 
savings and those of all near relatives who had 
any money, enough capital was realized, 
supplemented with annual sales of nursery 
stock, to keep up operations for four years, 
when our first peaches were ready for the 
harvest. The erection of a huge packing 
shed for present and future needs, the pur- 
chase of more mules and wagons for trans- 
portation between packing house and railroad 
station three miles away, were the local prepa- 
rations for the harvest. 

Then, through commission men who had 
handled the Connecticut crops and knew 
my orchard methods, circular letters were 
sent out by the thousand to retailers and con- 
sumers of fancy fruit, telling them that two 
months ahead of the usual season we were to 
have large and luscious peaches in abundance. 
Advertisements in Southern papers brought 
in educated young men and women from 
Georgia and adjoining States to assist in the 
harvest and marketing. The new and fasci- 
nating industry had an attraction for these 
young people, most of whom had never worked 
for wages before. Hundreds of extra Ne- 
groes were also called in, and all camped on 
the place in their own covered wagons, tents 
and newly constructed barracks. ; 

Families from Florida who owned small 
places, in the idle season of midsummer made 
the trip of three hundred miles in covered 
wagons, camping along the way. And now 
as the orchard has increased, there annually 
come to us from the truck and fruit farms 
of Florida, fifty to seventy-five people, who 
count as their only summer outing the two 
months spent in the Georgia peach harvest. 
A hotel or lodging house on the place now 
accommodates a little over two hundred, 
room and bed being free to those who are 
willing to conform to the simple rules of 
decency and good order. Meals are furnished 
at cost, which is about twelve cents, for an 
abundance of wholesome food in variety, and 
yet a majority of white people always prefer 
to bring their own cooks and provisions from 
home and rig up a little camp, while others 
form clubs, buy their provisions from the 
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commissary on the place, and hire some old 
Aunty to cook for them at her cabin at twenty- 
five cents a week for each person and “de 
chillen take the leavins.””» Two Negroes 
board one hundred or more of their own race; 
others club and cook together about their 
camp-fire, while many buy from the commis- 
sary what they eat from meal to meal. Of 
the more than seven hundred people on the 
place in the fruit season, all must be fed on 
the spot, and as a majority of them arrive 
without funds, rations must be advanced 
until pay day comes around. 

With the blacks, constant care must be 
maintained to keep them from eating up their 
wages before they are earned. The boys and 
girls resort to all sorts of tricks to get double 
rations; George Washington Jones, after 
loading up as heavily as the office will allow, 
turns up later as ‘Wellington Smith” and 
gets another order, while Smith is away in 
the field at work! 

The blacks dislike to work after noon on 
Saturday, and we have learned to adjust 
the year’s work to this plan. In the fruit 
season, however, as it is necessary to crowd 
the work at all times, no one is hired who will 
not freely agree to work all day Saturday if 
wanted; and yet on Friday evening or Satur- 
day morning three hundred and fifty out of 
the four hundred darkies come up with some 
apparently good excuse to be let off for the 
afternoon. Sick wives, mothers, fathers, 
children, brothers and sisters dead or dying, 
are the usual Saturday morning troubles! 
Letters and sometimes telegrams are brought 
in as evidence, and great tact and patience are 
required to select the one true story from the 
ninety and nine that have gone astray. I 
must confess that they are too smart for me, 
and I would often get fooled if my assistants 
were not more shrewd in detecting the shams. 

One Saturday in July I came upon a boy 
of fifteen or sixteen crying as though his heart 
would break. In reply to my inquiry, I was 
told ‘‘ Mother is dead, and I want to go home!” 
Of course I said to him, “‘ Well, go and see the 
superintendent and he will give you an order 
on the office.’”’ The boy moaned, “I dun 
see him, and he won’t let me off till bell time. ”’ 
This seemed hard, when one boy’s work 
would count for so little among seven hun- 
dred; so I took him in the buggy and hurried 
back to the office, giving an order that he be 
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paid off and let go at once; but I was politely 
told that “‘the superintendent’s orders are 
that no one is to be paid till night.” After 
I had insisted in rather strong language that 
I might possibly be a bigger man than even 
the superintendent, the lady assistant began 
a series of sharp questions, finally bringing 
out the date of ‘“‘mother’s”’ death as “de 26th 
ob last Feb’ry!”’ I sneaked off, realizing 
that there were some phases of the peach 
business I had better not meddle with. 

Bridal couples, both black and white; 
ministers, lawyers, editors, artists, doctors: 
magazine writers, students, school teachers 
and college professors; bright tramps who 
have been the world over; young people from 
the best plantation homes of the South; 
‘Georgia crackers” and blacks of all degrees, 
make up the forces of the farm in fruit season. 
The first crop of Georgia peaches was mar- 
keted in 1895 so successfully that the orchard 
was promptly enlarged, until now more 
than 225,000 peach and 40,000 plum trees 
can be seen from the outlook on top of the 
central packing shed, and it is a drive of 
nearly thirty miles to cover all the avenues 
in the orchard. A railroad track runs di- 
rectly to the packing house. An evapora- 
tor capable of working up six hundred bushels 
of peaches a day utilizes any fruit not fit for 
shipment. Nursery trees by the hundred 
thousand, corn to feed the darkies and mules 
on the place, and one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred acres of fancy canteloupes are 
the annual productions. 

From the Saturday before Christmas to 
the Monday after New Year’s is holiday time, 
after which the year’s work begins. The 
trees are pruned to make them low headed, 
so that the fruit may be harvested without 
use of step-ladders, and the resulting broad 
open top lets in sunlight and air, to add color 
and quality to the fruit. Then comes the 
spraying, for we do all that science and prac- 
tice can suggest to check the ravages of in- 
sects and fungous pests, to the end that every 
specimen of fruit may be the best and most 
beautiful of its kind. 

Gang plows, revolving harrows and other 
implements of orchard culture, in connection 
with the best obtainable fertilizers, keep the 
more than 2,000 acres of orchard land soft, 
clean and mellow until the approach of the 
harvest season, when it is all seeded with 
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PEACHES: 
invaluable “‘cow peas,’’ which shade the 
ground through the heat of late summer and 
early fall while at the same time gathering 
the free nitrogen of the air to enrich the land 
for future crops. 

As soon as danger of spring frosts is over 
and the fruit is well ‘‘set,” so that a crop is 
assured, material for crates and baskets is 
brought in by carloads in “‘shooks,’’ and we 
begin to take on extra help, who are put at 
work making up crates, pasting labels on 
both baskets and crates, and storing them 
away ready for the quickest use in harvest 
season. ‘“‘Thinning out” the little green 
peaches, which helped to the first great suc- 
cess in Connecticut, is carefully practised in 
the Georgia orchards. Three hundred large 
perfect peaches from one tree will weigh 
more pounds, fill more crates and sell for more 
money than would a thousand or fifteen 
hundred peaches from the same tree over- 
crowded, and the quality is far superior. 

After the thinning season, crate-making is 
continued, wagons are fixed, barracks and 
camps put in order, and everything braced 
up for the coming rush. A trip is made all 
through the consuming territory at the 
North; commission men and leading retailers 
are told fully and freely of crop prospects, 
visits are made to general freight agents and 
officers of the leading railroads, and a per- 
sonal interest awakened that is beneficial to all 
concerned. 

As soon as the peaches begin to ripen, the 
most experienced pickers are placed in charge 
of gangs of ten to fifteen, which are later in- 
creased to forty or fifty. Every picker has 
his number stencilled on a little canvas sack, 
in which are tickets of corresponding num- 
bers, one of which is dropped in the bottom of 
each basket. All pickers are taught to 
recognize a matured peach at sight, and they 
are only touched by hand when ready to be 
picked. 

Careful inspection of the fruit in each bas- 
ket as the harvest proceeds tones up the 
quality of the pickers’ work. Wagons with 
hundreds of extra baskets are always at hand, 
including two or more boys with each gang 
to “tote” baskets, so that the harvesters may 
lose no time looking for ‘“‘empties.”” Low- 
down spring-wagons, drawn by small mules, 
Creep in and out among the trees and haul 
the fruit to the main avenues, where the 
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baskets are loaded on large floats on their way 
‘o the great central packing house. 

White labor is used entirely in the packing 
house, and at two long tables running the full 
length of the great building stand the men 
and women who, under careful instruction, 
take the fruit from the field baskets and as- 
sort it into three sizes, placing in canvas trays 
in front of them. All inferior or over-ripe 
specimens are set aside for the evaporator. If 
any baskets show a lack of skill or care in 
picking, the ticket in the bottom tells where 
to look for the trouble. Notice is given to 
the inspector and from him to a field foreman, 
who gallops away on horseback to brace up 
the weak brother. The sorters save all the 
tickets found in the bottoms of baskets, and 
each is given due credit for tickets turned in. 

On the opposite side of the sorting table 
stand the packers, who take the peaches from 
the trays and carefully pack the six baskets in 
each crate solidly full. Each grade requires 
a particular style of pack to get all the baskets 
rounding and full every time. Several ex- 
pert instructors in packing work up and down 
the line constantly, watching the work, and 
when a package is complete the packer’s 
number is put on the crate label and on a 
ticket on top. <A helper supplies a new crate 
and takes the full one to the nailing table, 
where it passes final inspection, and if not 
perfect in every way is sent back for re-pack- 
ing. Every hour through the day the tickets 
are taken to the office, and a record made of 
all picking, sorting and packing, so that at all 
times the superintendent and myself can 
know just how things are moving, and what 
each individual is doing. 

As soon as covers are nailed on the crates, 
they are rushed into the refrigerator car wait- 
ing alongside, and the five hundred and sixty 
or more crates that go in a car are so spaced 
that there is a circulation of cold air about 
each one at all times in transit. These cars 
are “iced up” twelve to twenty-four hours 
before loading begins. The warm fruit starts 
the ice to melting fast, and in a few hours, 
when the fruit is cooled, from two to three 
tons more of ice are required to fill the bunk- 
ers. In the fifty hours running time to New 
York, the cars are re-iced three times, and 
those going to New England points once 
again at Jersey City. 

Bad weather in harvesting, a neglect to 
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re-ice a car in transit, arrival at unseasonable 
hours, bad weather or an over-crowded mar- 
ket on the day of sale—any one of these— 
may cause the fruit to sell far below actual 
cost of putting up and delivering, to say noth- 
ing of cost of production. 

We have loaded as many as thirteen cars 
in a single day, and ten a day for eight days 
in succession. There are about thirty peaches 
to the average basket, six baskets to a crate, 
five hundred and sixty crates to a car, making 
for a day producing ten carloads practically 
1,000,000 peaches, each of which is handled 
three times in the operation of picking, sort- 
ing and packing; a total of 3,000,000 hand 
operations each day, besides all the other 
work incidental to such extended packing. 

The packing shed is a cool airy place, 
comfortable at all times in the hottest weather, 
yet the days are long and busy, and noting 
that the workers were tired and languid by 
night, four years ago I tried a plan of resting 
them with music. A good string band of 
six pieces was hired to play each afternoon 
from two o’clock until dark, or until all work 
was finished. There was soft, quiet music 
for an hour or two, and then quick lively airs 
until the finish—music all the time! 

It was a rested, happy crowd that left the 
shed every night after that, and I felt well 
repaid for the expense, while in two or three 
days we noted an increased output of 
about thirty per cent. in the afternoons— 
enough to pay for the music and leave a profit 
besides. 

Now, therefore, the music is counted each 
season as one of the necessities of a profitable 
business. Among the blacks in the field we 
aim to have one or more good singers with 
each picking gang; singing, laughter and 
shouting is encouraged, for with these every- 
body is better natured and more work is ac- 
complished with less fatigue. 

In the middle of February, 1899, after 
weeks of warm spring weather and with the 
orchard in full bloom, the great cold wave 
that swept all over America caused the tem- 
perature to drop in two days from 80° above 
to 4° below zero. All hands were mourning 


the loss of the fruit crop, but worse than that, 
all trees over four years old were found to 
be so frozen in the trunks that only on one 
side was there vigorous life, and not enough 
of this to sustain the entire tops. 


Telegraph- 
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ing to Philadelphia and New York for extra 
saws and pruning shears, in two days I had 
sixty men cutting off the entire tops from 
over 100,000 of the older trees, thus giving 
the almost ruined trunks, an opportun- 
ity to strengthen themselves, and later, to 
grow on only such new heads as their limited 
sap capacity could sustain. When the behead- 
ing was well started and I was around among 
the various gangs of workers, one of the old or- 
iginal darkies, who as an old-time slave had 
never quit the plantation, stopped me and 
said: ‘‘Cap’n, dis yer freeze is a heap wuss 
than jes’ losing de fruit crop. If de tops all 
got to go like dis, ’twill be a good many years 
afore you dun get fruit ag’in. I was here 
when you fust planted dem little sticks in de 
ground, an’ every Saturday I dun see dat 
money comin’ out dat office winder. De 
Lawd knows where you dun get it all, but it 
dun keep a comin’ jes’ de same. Now it’s 
gwine ter be a long time afore you gets any 
more from de fruit, and I’s been talkin’ 
to de boys, and we jes’ wants you to cut 
down our pay one-half, and we'll stay right 
along and work till de trees come bearin’ 
ag’in!” 

There were tears in my eyes for I was 
touched by such loyalty, and I told the old 
man that wages should never be lowered 
to such willing workers. Somehow I knew, 
that those trees were going to live and hustle 
on some new heads quicker than any trees 
ever did before. 

Very frequent and intensive culture was 
given these poor wrecks of trees all summer 
long. Less than five per cent. of them failed 
to grow, and by fall new strong tops had 
been grown. The following year the largest 
and finest fruit I ever marketed came from 
these resurrected trees ! 

After the harvest season the temporary help 
scatter to their homes, or to new fields of 
labor; the regular hands have a little picnick- 
ing and then go to near-by cotton fields to as- 
sist in the picking. Before the last of the Geor- 
gia peaches are sold, we are fully supplying 
our markets with the Connecticut-grown fruit 
and the season that began late in May or early 
in June on the Georgia farm does not end until 
near the middle of October. The annual 
product from both orchards is now more than 
100,000 bushels, with promise of being much 
greater in the near future. 
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WHY THE PRICE OF BEEF IS HIGH 


THE CAUSES OF AN INSUFFICIENT SUPPLY—THE CATTLE IN- 
DUSTRY NOT INCREASING WITH THE INCREASE OF POPULATION 


BY 


G. W. OGDEN 


EAT is high in New York. It is high 
I in Denver. So it isin St. Paul and 


Galveston and all intermediate 
points throughout the country. 

Why? 

The great newspapers say it is because of 
the Beef Trust.’ Millions who read the great 
newspapers and believe all they print accept 
it without question and frame their curses 
accordingly. But out in the Middle-West. 
in a section one thousand miles long and six 
hundred miles wide,—resembling in form 
the print of an Indian’s moccasin,—where 
last summer the shriveling breath of drouth 
and famine streamed up out of the Southwest 
for three months, the people know better. 
They know it is the capricious balance of 
supply and demand, with more hungry 
stomachs at the demand end than fat steers 
at the other. 

There may be a Beef Trust. It may have 
been organized for the purpose of making 
and maintaining unnatural prices. But the 
present high price of meat is due to conditions 
entirely beyond human control. A careful 
and unprejudiced inquiry into conditions in 
the heart of the beef-producing portion of 
the United States made this fact plain. 

The high price of beef is due to two causes. 
First, the scarcity of feed in that section 
which furnishes fat cattle for the market dur- 
ing the winter and spring months and, 
second, to the increased consumption at home 
and the ever-growing export trade as opposed 
to the limited expansion of the live stock 
industry. 

The scarcity of feed in the section indicated 
is due to the drouth of last summer which 
cut the corn, hay and cotton crops to less 
than one-half the regular yield. This drouth, 
the most severe ever experienced in the large 
area covered, extended from the Rio Grande 
in a northeasterly direction and cut a swath 


six hundred miles wide almost to the Great 
Lakes. The devastated country included 
the greater portion of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories, Missouri and Kansas and 
parts of Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. 

This is the country that has for a score of 
years been looked to by the packers for fat 
cattle between the end and the beginning of 
the grass fattened season, or from October to 
June. It is the greatest feeding section of 
the United States and into it during the sum- 
mer months hundreds of thousands of lean 
cattle, shipped to the big markets from the 
ranges of the West, Southwest and North- 
west are sent to be put into condition for 
killing. The big feeders of Kansas, Missouri, 
Texas and the Indian and Oklahoma Terri- 
tories, who own millions of acres of corn and 
cotton lands, buy the thin steers, feed them 
on the cereal products of this land and in the 
winter or early spring realize good returns 
when the animals are sold to the packers at 
Kansas City, St. Louis or Chicago. For the 
past four months these cattle should have 
been coming to the market. Some indeed, 
have been coming, but fewer than fifty per 
cent. of the ordinary supply. Consequently 
beef cattle are scarce. 

Between April 18 and July 26, 1901, less 
than half an inch of rain fell in this immense 
territory. Corn was stunted and burned 
and, in that section where a late light rain 
caused it to tassel, hot winds immediately fol- 
lowed and blasted it. By July 2oth hay was 
selling on the Kansas City market at $20 a 
ton, the highest price since the Civil War. 
Streams ran dry, wells and springs failed and 
pastures burned at the touch of a match as in 
the late autumn. Cattle began to die from 
lack of water and panic seized the farmers 
and cattle growers. Men who, for years past, 
had sought the markets at that season for 
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the purpose of buying feeders to be fattened 
on their corn and cotton seed oil cake, made 
timid, apprehensive and unreasoning as their 
herds, hurriedly loaded their stock and 
shipped to the nearest market. For three 
weeks thousands of lean cattle came to the 
Kansas City stock yards, train-load following 
train-load, until the yards could scarcely 
accommodate them all. Few were in condi- 
tion for killing and, instead of buying feeders, 
the farmers and stockmen of the Southwest 
had feeders to sell and no buyers were in 
sight. 

The market was demoralized. Prices on 
feeders dropped as low as $9.00 a head. 
Still long trains toiled northward from the 
loading stations in the South and Southwest. 
Kansas City was the nearest market and at 
Kansas City the cattle were unloaded, thou- 
sands of them to stand for days together with- 
out a buyer, eating $20 a ton hay and losing 
weight with every hour. 

Live stock commission men became fright- 
ened and securities represented by live stock 
became uncertain. Cattle paper threatened 
to become as worthless as Confederate bills. 

In the meantime the great beef country 
for a thousand miles south of Kansas City 
was being stripped of unripe cattle. Traders 
on the Kansas City market said it meant a 
shortage of beef cattle the following winter 
and spring. Some predicted prices by the 
following February would go as high as $8.00 a 
hundredweight. This was exaggeration ap- 
parently, but it was justified by conditions. 
While the high prices came somewhat later 
than the traders predicted, and fell short, they 
reached in April (of the present year) the 
highest mark since 1882. The top price for 
beef cattle during that month in the Kansas 
City stock yards was $7.25 a hundred. 

While the panic caused by the drouth was 
at its height packers said the emptying of 
the Southern and Middle Western sections 
of cattle would result in a shortage in the 
spring, which would be the cause of slack work 
in the packing houses and high prices for 
meat. There was nothing, however, for the 
farmers and cattle raisers in the drouth 
parched country to do but sell. There was no 
feed in sight for future use and no water for 
immediate needs; so they hurried their thirst 
plagued stock to market. For many days 
a serious problem confronted the shippers 


with stock jammed into every pen in the 
Kansas City yards. Few buyers were on 
hand from the parts of Iowa, Nebraska and 
Illinois not affected by the dry weather, but 
they did not relieve the congested condition. 
When the situation had grown almost des- 
perate, the bars of the Northwest were thrown 
down and buyers from Montana, Wyoming, 
the Dakotas and Colorado came in. They 
selected the young animals and shipped 
above 250,000 of them into their country, 
where there was plenty of grass and feed. 

Other buyers, men who owned well watered 
ranches in the South, having held back until 
the market was forced down, bought the re- 
mainder of the cattle and shipped them back 
to the country from which they came. These 
men, experienced feeders, saw that ultimate 
returns would justify them in feeding the 
cattle on sixty cents a bushel corn and $24 
a ton cotton seed oil cake. They had been 
through less serious panics before. So about 
fifty per cent. of the cattle shipped from the 
South and Southwest were sent back. They 
constitute the available beef supply of the 
present. It can last but a short time. 

The cattle shipped into the Northwest will 
be held two years, for the greater part, as they 
cannot be matured and made heavy enough 
to pay a profit in shorter time. The older 
animals, together with the regu'ar supply 
from this territory, will begin to reach the 
markets in July. 

The tension of the beef market may be re- 
lieved somewhat, however, during this month, 
when the grass-fattened cattle will commence 
coming in from the West and Southwest. 
The ordinary supply may be looked for from 
this region, which may be said to begin 150 
miles west of Kansas City and to extend west- 
ward into the heart of the Rocky Mountains. 
It reaches from the Rio Grande on the south 
to the British possessions on the north and 
furnishes cattle from June until the latter part 
of September, the line of the productive terri- 
tory moving northward about 500 miles a 
month. 

While the grass country is furnishing the 
beef cattle during the summer months, with 
good corn and cotton crops in the Middle West 
and South and Southwest, that big strip of 
country will recover from the drouth of last 
year and will be prepared to supply fat cattle 
when the grass-fed quota is exhausted. Thus, 
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by next November, in case there is not an- 
other serious drouth, the beef market will 
have settled back upon something like the 
ordinary basis. Without heavy crops in the 
corn belt, however, conditions cannot change 
greatly. Farmers, who are the cattle feeders, 
in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories, are timid, owing to the fact that 
they have been paying sixty cents a bushel 
for corn shipped from Iowa and _ Illinois, 
something unheard of before. And this in a 
country where the farmers, three years 
ago, found it cheaper to burn corn than buy 
coal. 

It is questionable whether, under the most 
favorable circumstances, beef will ever be as 
cheap in the United States again as it was 
five years ago. Since that time there has 
been a gradual increase in the price of live 
cattle and a corresponding increase in the 
dressed meat. This opens the second propo- 
sition bearing on high-priced beef—the in- 
creased consumption at home and the growing 
export trade, against the comparative stand- 
still of the live stock industry. 

There are fewer cattle in the United States 
today, in relation to the population of the 
country, than ten years ago. This notwith- 
standing the Government animal census of 
1900 which apparently proves the contrary. 
Cattle growers explain the animal census 
figures by saying they look big because it is 
the first correct census ever taken. The 
live stock census of other years was always 
made up from the assessors’ books of the dif- 
ferent States and Territories. That of 1900 
was taken directly from the owners of cattle 
and the Government officials pledged them- 
selves to withhold the figures from county 
and State officials. Consequently, as a man 
was not numbering his herd for the purpose 
of having it taxed, he could afford to tell the 
truth. 

The receipts of cattle at five Western mar- 
kets for the ten years ending 1891, were 6,- 
500,000. For the ten years ending 1901, 
7,166,856, or a gain of 666,856. Compare 
this slight increase to the gain in the country’s 
population in a corresponding length of time 
and add to it an increase of twenty-five per 
cent. in the export trade, and you have the 
primary cause of high-priced beef. Unless 
the cattle raising industry shall increase to 
meet the ever growing demand, the un- 
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changing law geverning all commerce will 
continue to assert itself. 

Cattle are not coming in at the rate they 
did a year ago at the Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Chicago and Omaha stock yards. At Kansas 
City alone the shortage amounts to almost 
one thousand head daily. This is not alone 
true of cattle, but of hogs and sheep. The 
receipts of cattle, hogs and sheep at Kansas 
City for the first eighteen days of April for 
four years were: 


CATTLE Hocs SHEEP 

April, 1902 66,300 95,200 35,100 
“8605 81,400 176,600 77,500 
1900 82,500 161,300 33,500 

1899 66,800 141,900 66,300 


It is a question of the demand out-weighing 
the supply. A Beef Trust could not limit 
the output of beef if fat cattle were plentiful 
and cheap. If it were possible to buy all 
in sight, dress, store and keep the meat for 
an indefinite period such an action might be 
possible. But beef is perishable and no man 
is bound down by laws prohibiting his killing 
and dressing meat for his own use and selling 
it to his neighbors. A capital of $30 or $40 
is all that is required to open a butcher shop 
in a village when fat cattle sell at $4.50 to 
$5.00 a hundred. It is a business with so 
many possibilities that the Beef Trust could 
not block them all. 

As it is beef cattle are selling from $6.75 
to $7.25 a hundred. Take from this one- 
third waste and the small butcher cannot 
compete. He cannot sell steaks at even twen- 
ty-five cents a pound and make a profit. So 
the packing houses undersell him, not because 
of the Trust, but because they make profit out 
of the offal which is waste to him. 

There is, it is more than likely, a beef com- 
bine, and it is no doubt awaiting an opportun- 
ity to take possession of the beef market and 
control it absolutely. But more beef eaters 
than beef is the simple solution of the present 
high prices and the Beef Trust surely cannot 
be held responsible entirely for the in- 
crease in the country’s population. What 
is to be done? Federal Court inquiries into 
packing house combines and the enforcement 
of anti-trust laws will not put one more steer 
on the range, nor will it arrange the weights on 
the scale of profit and loss so that a steer 
fattened on sixty cents a bushel corn and $24 
a ton oil cake may be sold at $5.00 for the 
hundredweight. 
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LONDON AS IT NOW IS 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GREATEST METROPOLIS OF THE 
WORLD, JUST BEFORE IT IS TO BE CHANGED INTO A CITY WITH 
“MODERN CONVENIENCES ”—-THE CITY’S IMMENSITY AND INDIVIDUAL- 
ITY—THE PAST AND THE PRESENT MINGLING ON STREET CORNERS 


BY 


CHALMERS ROBERTS 


London. The mere mention of this 

heart of the world’s widest Empire 
opens vistas of thought. It may be worth 
while, therefore, to set forth some of her as- 
pects, something of her spirit, for great cities 
have souls as well as bodies, making more 
than half their charm. He who would truly 
know a city must have lived there long, must 
have felt its influence on all his changing 
moods. For me it is as difficult to be sad in 
Paris as to be lazy in New York. And he 
who could be wholly modern in Rome could 
perhaps be wholly frivolous in Berlin. But 
if the common man is the creature of his sur- 
roundings, they, too, in a way acquire his 
attributes. The great mother city of the 
English-speaking people most nearly responds 
to their temperament. 

There is a something in the serious dingi- 
ness of London which strikes to the very heart 
of the Anglo-Saxon. He can scarcely fail to 
love its dirt and din, to feel its almost inex- 
pressible charm. Other cities have been 
better made, but as London grew, full of 
contrasts, slums and palaces side by side, it 
managed somehow to take on the character 
of the men who made it. Little of light 
vivacity, nothing of superficiality, but much 
of honest bluntness. Paris at once suggests a 
lighted boulevard with pavement tables and 
much passing gaiety. New York calls up a 
whirlpool of rushing life leavened by the most 
beautiful and best dressed of women—per- 
haps almost too well dressed, at least often 
seen in carriage gowns clinging to street 
car straps. At the name of London I always 
seem to see the best. looking men in evening 
clothes, driving at twilight in hansom cabs 
along the Embankment where the myriad 
lights tremble on the water of the Thames. 


i these days the minds of men turn to 


Many pictures will follow this for him who 
knows his London well. Most frequent 
memories will show gray days if not wet ones. 
Rain in London is dirty rain and the swim- 
ming streets flow with black pitch instead 
of water. Yet nowhere is sunshine so ex- 
hilarating. In winter, after black weeks, a 
sight of the sun is positively intoxicating. 
And in the summer no sky is brighter and 
no sun so genial and temperate as those of 
England. Even in the sunlight there is a 
soft mist which prevents too great a revela- 
tion of the all-pervading dirt and dinginess. 

A London Sunday! Nowhere else is there 
such a change from crowded week days. 
An American, fresh from the hurry of New 
York, would at once conclude that a great 
pestilence had wiped out the population. 
Long miles of empty streets and shuttered 
houses give the impression of a dead city 
with a stray omnibus or an even more infre- 
quent cab. Men who work in the busy city 
proper here live in the suburbs and those who 
live in town make for fresh air on Sunday. 
The place is so empty that it is difficult to buy 
food or drink—two-thirds of the restaurants 
do not open on Sunday at all. A foreigner 
ignorant of the language might go hungry 
for failure to find a place to eat. 

Too empty on Sunday it is too full on Mon- 
day. The chief memory of traversing Lon- 
don streets is of being blocked, sometimes 
for half an hour, wedged in a mixture of ve- 
hicles ranging from motor cars to donkey 
barrows and even porters with heavy packs 
on their backs. There you may sit and curse 
your fate with dirt in your eyes and nose 
and din in your ears until the wonderful 
monarch of the street lets fall his command- 


ing hand. 
London streets at night are different from 
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any other. People go to bed earlier. There 
are rigorous laws closing all places of amuse- 
ment at half-past twelve. Not long after- 
wards the streets are so empty that a great 
army of cleaners comes out to wage its little 
battle against the dirt. In summer it is day- 
light at three o’clock in the morning. Merry- 
makers must hasten home if they do not wish 
the dawn light to catch them. No sooner 
are the great thoroughfares washed and 
swept than the harbingers of another day’s 
life appear—great market vans on_ their 
way to Smithfield or Covent Garden with food 
for the sleeping mammoth’s breakfast, postal 
wagons, to and out from Fleet Street, the 
one all-night place in town, with great, freshly 
printed stacks of morning papers. 

To ears from the New World a Babel of 
noises must grow customary. On my first 
morning in London a curious song rang under 
my windows—a clear tenor voice of much 
sweetness—singing over and over the same 
few haunting bars. Out of bed I ran to the 
window. A blind man, carrying a basket 
tray before him and led by a boy, sang: 

‘‘Buy my lavender, sweet lavender; 
Sixpence a bunch.” 

As his herbs last, he never fails to pass my 
windows on Wednesday mornings. It is 
always four o’clock in the afternoon, in time 
for tea, when the milk woman is heard com- 
ing down the street, singing: ‘‘ Milk-o-o-o.” 
And if I sleep late I always know it is Friday 
morning and nearly nine o’clock when a cer- 
tain German band strikes up beneath my 
windows. One comes even to know the regu- 
lar visits of different hurdy gurdies by their 
repertories. And always on Sunday after 
church an old blind woman with a croaking 
voice comes down the street singing hymns 
while a little girl picks up the pennies thrown 
to her from windows. 

Besides sights and sounds there are smells— 
the most distinctive odor,—freshly made tea. 
Tea is far more frequent as a breakfast drink 
than coffee, and between three and five o'clock 
it is all-pervading. From drawing-rooms 
and areas it greets you, and even in the heart 
of the business districts from shops and offi- 
ces. For these leisurely workers not only 
spend more time over their luncheons than 
the New Yorker takes for dinners, but every- 
where men work tea is made or brought in 
or gone out for at half-past four. The man 


who must do his work with the heads of busi- 
ness houses is fairly disheartened at their 
slothful habits. It is useless to try and see 
a chief before eleven. Between one and 
three he eats and digests a comfortable lunch- 
eon. And after four you are sure to find 
him over his tea if he has not gone out for it. 

In spite of its serious appearance London 
is really a city of leisure. It is a capital in 
the truest sense of the word. It draws to it 
men from the wide world. Men do their 
active work without its boundaries and then 
come to London to conquer the beyond world 
of honors there. Further fields, in politics, 
art, science, or finance demand further labor, 
but to storm and stress of newer countries suc- 
ceed a stately dignity. In more ways than 
one the Londoner begins to wear evening 
clothes. He finds time even to devote to 
the study of the art of living. 

No doubt much of its charm to the Anglo- 
Saxon comes from its history as the monu- 
ment of his race. Who can pass Inigo Jones’s 
beautiful banqueting hall without seeing in 
imagination a king come forth to his behead- 
ing? Who can drive up Holborn without 
thinking of the many carts which have rattled 
along from the Tower to Tyburn Hill, with a 
rest at the old leper hospital of St. Giles, 
where the condemned man was given a drink 
of ale? But this is England’s London, even 
to the death of George IV practically what 
the last Charles left it; more distant from the 
outer provinces of England than today from 
the uttermost British Colony. If it had 
marked no other change in London than the 
one from that, the reign of Queen Victoria 
would have been ever remarkable. No doubt 
improvements in transportation and com- 
munication had much to do with it. But 
English love of home was just as powerful. 
Else London as a city would play as small 
a part in the life of a Briton as St. Peters- 
burg does to a Russian or even Washington 
to an American. One can understand why 
to England, Ireland and Scotland it is “‘ town.” 
But when a man in Australia or India tells 
you he will see you “in town” next month 
you get a glimpse of London’s place in a 
Briton’s heart. All British roads lead to 
London as truly as did old highways to Rome. 

More than six and a half millions of people 
are gathered in this one community occupy- 
ing nearly half a million acres of ground, with 
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striking contrasts of different races, riches 
and poverty. Whole quarters swarm with 
Russians or Germans, Italians or French, and 
here is even Little Asia where Eastern follow- 
ers of Mahomet have their quarters with its 
mosque and its muezzins. In the various 
villages which have been swallowed up, one 
counts sufficient towns to make a Western 
State. There are huge municipalities North 
and Northeast, South and Southeast wholly 
undiscovered to the average visitor. 

Across the city is from twenty-five to 
thirty miles.. And one can walk across it 
almost as quickly as travel by public con- 
veyance. There is so little codperation that 
direct communication between various busses, 
trams, or trains can never be expected. Some 
one has said that London is the most back- 
ward white man’s city in the world. This is 
true today. Tomorrow it will all be different. 
For a new city is coming into being, not 
quickly,—it would not be itself if it hurried,— 
but surely. Within twenty years one will 
see it not only almost wholly rebuilt but a 
city with all the modern conveniences. Great 
Government buildings in the course of con- 
struction, as well as Yankee-built sky- 
scrapers, will give the old town its new dress. 
And tube railways burrowing in every direc- 
tion far underground will actually make it 
possible to cross London in a reasonable time. 
Everywhere that it is possible streets are be- 
ing widened and great avenues cut at untold 
expense through populous sections. This 
rebuilding and renovation is not received 
wholly with satisfaction. The English love 
the leisurely ways of their capital as much as 
they love its dinginess and dirt. As one old 
Tory put it, to his mind the reformers were 
trying to convert the place into a “shrieking 
American pandemonium.’ I am sure that 
man is fond of penny busses. 

The late Grant Allen said that London was 
after all but a squalid village and to prove 
this he compared it with the capital of little 
Belgium. This is true, Brussels is far more 
symmetrical,—and far less attractive. St. 
Paul’s is lost in narrow alleys, the Palace of 
Justice is hidden in Fleet Street, the Opera 
is part of a vegetable market, the Houses of 
Parliament, low on the river’s edge, seem 
placed especially where they fail of their own 
effect and spoil that of the venerable Abbey 
adjoining. There are no municipal buildings 
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in the ordinary sense,—and how can the great 
hospitals hope for beauty when all of them 
but two are dependent upon charity? There 
are more hospitals with more patients than 
anywhere else—yet the air is made piteous 
with appeals for their assistance. But if 
artistic effect is wanting beauty is not absent. 
The least trained eye will find a world of 
wonderful effects in the atmosphere, the 
shrouding softness of the heavy air, the cop- 
per in the sky and the haze of the distance. 
Beautiful vistas are easily found. Stand on 
the bridge over the Serpentine at Kensington 
Gardens and see the towers of Westminster 
nearly two miles away through the trees like 
fairy palaces. Or, nearer at hand, the bridge 
in St. James Park will show you the buildings 
at Whitehall Court like the turrets of some 
old French chateau framed in green with 
never a sign of surrounding habitations. 

If a man must feel rather than find the soul 
of a city, he may see its heart where the flow 
of people is thickest. When I set out to make 
the acquaintance of a new community I 
leave its monuments and its views for a later 
day. I find out where its inhabitants throng 
and there I sit me down to breathe in what 
the writer would call “atmosphere.” In 
London for all its sloth there is no lack of this 
telling life. And if you would spend a time 
in its very heart, I would take you to the 
small square bounded by the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Royal Exchange and the Mansion 
House. The throbbing multitude which beats 
in and out of here all day, which never rests 
from morning till night, is like the pulsing 
flow of a great artery. 

Here is the heart, the noble river is the 
great sinew, its first source of strength. 
Upon it is a city of ships, seemingly as un- 
limited as-the city of houses we have just 
passed. This is the pool of London where 
are the largest docks and where the almost 
innumerable anchors are cast. And if you 
seek for the cause of all you have seen here 
it will break in upon you. Here you will 
learn the secret of the power, the wealth, the 
greatness of the Mistress of the Seas. Its 
growth has been steadily to this end since the 
historian sitting in Imperial Rome wrote 
that London was famed for its merchants and 
its many ships. I wonder if he dreamed of 
the time when its glories would far excel those 
around him. 

















FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


FORMER ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


AND 


NOW VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK AT NEW 
YORK—HIS VISITS TO THE MONEY CENTRES OF EUROPE AND 
HIS REPORT TO PRESIDENT McKINLEY — NOT YET THIRTY- 
EIGHT YEARS OLD HE HAS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED AS 


MUCH AS MANY WHO 


HAVE FINISHED THEIR CAREERS 


BY 


FRANK H. BROOKS 


NE morning in July, 1901, President 
() McKinley was at his desk in the 
White House when his former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, was admitted. The call was 
not unexpected. Mr. Vanderlip had landed 
in New York the day before on his return 
from a three and a half months’ visit to the 
capitals of Europe. He had resigned his 
place in the Treasury in the spring. In say- 
ing goodbye to the President, Mr. Vanderlip 
outlined to the Executive the object of his 
visit. It was to make a study of finance in 
Europe, and of the industrial conditions of 
that country. Mr. Vanderlip had been elected 
Vice-President of the National City Bank of 
New York before his departure. It was un- 
derstood before the reélection of Mr. McKin- 
ley that Mr. Vanderlip would resign in March, 
1901, the place to which he had been nomi- 
nated by President McKinley in June, 1897. 

“I shall probably be here when you come 
back,” said the President in parting with 
Mr. Vanderlip on the eve of the latter’s de- 
parture. ‘‘I am most deepiy concerned in 
the questions you are going to investigate. 
Come and see me and tell me all about them 
when you return.” 

The call in the July morning of 1901 was 
in fulfilment of Mr. Vanderlip’s promise. 
Congress was not in session. The President 
was waiting to go to Canton. He was in the 
shadow of domestic affliction. His journey 
to the Pacific had been cut short. A melan- 


choly interest attaches to this call of Mr. 
Vanderlip, because his oral report, unofficial, 
was the last extended talk on European con- 
ditions to which the President ever listened. 
When Mr. Vanderlip went to Washington 
with Mr. Gage in 1897 he had never been 





affiliated with any political organization. He 
was a Republican but had never aspired to 
office. He had been a member of the Union 
League Club in Chicago for several years, but 
at no time had he participated in any of the 
political deliberations of the club. 

One day early in the first administration 
of Mr. McKinley, after a Cabinet meeting, 
Secretary Gage remained for a conference 
with the President. The Secretary asked 
for an assistant whose views would be in 
harmony with his, and with whom there 
might be such confidential relations as should 
exist between a chief and his first assistant. 
The next day President McKinley nominated 
Frank A. Vanderlip to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. The nomination was 
promptly confirmed by the Senate. When 
Mr. Vanderlip accepted the tender he had no 
political ends in view. Before he left Chicago 
he had planned his career. It was his deter- 
mination to master the problems of finance. 
He had resolved to become a banker. The 
Assistant Secretaryship of the Treasury 
offered an opportunity that would enable 
him to realize his expectations sooner, per- 
haps, than he had anticipated. 

In leaving Washington for his trip to the 
European capitals Mr. Vanderlip, by reason 
of his former official relations with the Gov- 
ernment and, it may be added, his social re- 
lations in official circles, was provided with 
extraordinary letters from the Secretary of 
State to every ambassador and minister of 
this Government, and from the heads of the 
Foreign Legations in Washington to their 
Ministers of State and Finance. 

The journey necessarily required an ex- 
penditure which few men of Mr. Vanderlip’s 
financial condition would have undertaken. 
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for Mr. Vanderlip was not a man of wealth 
in the meaning of that word in this country. 
That he made his visit under such conditions 
emphasized a trait in his character which 
only his more intimate friends knew him to 
possess—a determination to do whatever he 
undertook. The capitals visited were Rome, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Christiania, Belgium and 
London. Other cities, especially those in 
which there are great industries, were also in 
his itinerary. 

Soon after his return he was asked what was 
his first most interesting impression abroad. 
He replied, ‘“‘An incident in Berlin. I was 
not unmindful of the fact that Germany, in 
many respects, was not fully up to us in finance 
and trade. I was not aware until my visit 
to Berlin that her financiers were so convers- 
ant with our language, geography and our 
conditions. I was asked to meet the officers 
and directors of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, 
which is to Germany what the Bank of Eng- 
land is to that country. I knew in advance 
that the officers and directors of the Deutsche 
Bank were advanced in all questions that 
were likely to be discussed at the dinner. But 
I was surprised to find that each one spoke 
English as fluently as our best people, while 
their familiarity with our trade conditions 
was a revelation. So much, I thought, for 
the sweep of education !”’ 

In connection with this statement Mr. 
Vanderlip was asked whom he regarded as 
the greatest financier in Europe. He an- 
swered without hesitation, ‘Sergius de Witte, 
the Russian Minister of Finance. We do not 
hear much of him in our country. Except 
to the Czar and his immediate entourage M. 
de Witte is well nigh inaccessible. But for 
our ambassador, Charlemagne Tower, I think 
in spite of my credentials, I must have failed 
in my effort to see him. But Ambassador 
Tower made the interview possible. M. de 
Witte does not speak English, although he 
understands many English words, especially 
those which have bearing upon the questions 
of which he is master. In every way I found 


M. de Witte very democratic. When I was 
presented to him he was at his desk. Before 
him were piled enough documents to have pro- 
tected him from any physical attack. When 
he had received me he lighted a cigarette, 
put his hands behind his head, leaned back in 


his chair and blew rings of smoke upward 
while he never hesitated for a word. The 
interview was through an interpreter. The 
longer I remained in his presence the more 
was I impressed that he was the lion of finance 
in Europe. At the time I met him he was 
in the throes of the great question which in- 
volved Chinese indemnity. It was the East- 
ern Question at the moment, but for all this 
M. de Witte was interested in American ques- 
tions, and asked intelligently about our trade. 
and discussed our financial system with as- 
tonishing perspicacity.”’ 

It is of interest to note that President 
McKinley was more concerned in Mr. Van- 
derlip’s account of the latter’s interview with 
M. de Witte than any which the former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury had in Europe. 

The United States Government and the 
great financiers of this country are benefici- 
aries in many respects of the foreign visits of 
Mr. Vanderlip; but the most important, per- 
haps, are the many duplicate documents re- 
lating to the financial affairs of Europe which 
Mr. Vanderlip was enabled to procure and 
bring back, documents which could only have 
been obtained by one possessing Mr. Vander- 
lip’s advantages. There is no State secret 
concealed in these documents, but enough is 
known to justify the prediction that they 
will have enhanced value in a near future. 

In dismissing Mr. Vanderlip’s mission to 
the European capitals the following abstract 
of his conclusions which he gave to President 
McKinley the last time the two were together 
will be interesting: 

(1) The United States has much to learn 
from Germany. That country is stronger 
than this in technical education and in com- 
mercial training adapted to the needs of their 
representatives in foreign countries. 

(2) This country at present has no pre- 
eminent command in the world’s money mar- 
ket. 

(3) But eventually the United States must 
enter the European security market, and 
sooner or later we shall hear less of Eng- 
lish and German syndicates in this country. 

(4) Industrially, especially in the matter 
of transportation, we are superior to any 
country in Europe. 

(5) To quote M. de Witte, Militarism is the 
bane of Europe. It is the nightmare of the 
financiers of the Old World. 
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If there were any dramatic situations in 
the formative period of the life of young 
Vanderlip they have been eliminated. So 
far as can be learned his youth and early 
manhood were marked by that conservatism 
and continuity of purpose which accentuated 
by later events are his most conspicuous 
characteristics today. The town of his birth, 
Aurora, was known at the time, November, 
1864, as the terminus of a division of an IIli- 
nois railroad. Its population was largely 
composed of mechanics, because the machine 
shops of the division were there. His boy- 
hood was spent on the farm near Oswego, a 
smaller village than Aurora and not many 
miles from the latter. The blight of the 
Civil War was still upon the country when 
young Vanderlip was a pupil in the Oswego 
public school. His education was com- 
pleted at the University of Illinois and at the 
old University of Chicago and at a time when 
neither school was fully equipped. After 
finishing his course in Chicago he returned to 
Aurora. All roads in that village terminated 
in the smoke and confusion of the machine 
shops. Young Vanderlip had none of the 
advantages which open up the way for suc- 
cess without labor. Without hesitation he 
went to work in the railroad shops as a ma- 
chinist. It is remembered in Aurora that he 
was at the door of the shop in which he 
worked daily before the door opened in the 
morning, and that he was the last one to 
leave after the whistle sounded the quitting 
hour. While thus engaged he mastered a 
system of “shorthand” which was of value 
to the young machinist later. As he ex- 
pressed it, “It helped me many a time in an 
emergency.” 

The pastime, for his study of stenography 
was so regarded by him, doubtless shaped his 
destiny. In one of his visits to Chicago he 
called at the Tribune office. He was curious 
to learn how the news of a great city was 
gathered and printed. At the end of the 
visit he had engaged as a reporter. He re- 
mained on the Tribune staff until 1894. 
During the time he had “ worked up’’-—that 
is what advancement meant on a daily news- 
paper then—from general reporter to finan- 
cial editor. He went to his desk daily with 
the same regularity that governed the press- 
man. He still lived in Aurora with his wid- 
owed mother and sister. It was an hour’s 
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run between Chicago and his home. As re- 
porter and financial editor he made the trip 
from Aurora to Chicago every morning, re- 
turning on the late night train when his work 
had detained him in the city. There was no 
“day off” in journalism when Vanderlip was 
a reporter; no nights at the theatre; no sup- 
pers after the play; no banquets at clubs. 

As financial editor of the Tribune Mr. Van- 
derlip soon had the confidence of Chicago 
bankers and financiers. His department was 
authority in monetary circles. It was while 
he was at the head of that department that 
he met Mr. Gage, then President of the First 
National Bank. For several years Mr. Van- 
derlip had no assistant in his work. He was 
his own reporter. In the newspaper par- 
lance of that day ‘‘he legged it from bank to 
bank.” 

A year before quitting the Tribune staff Mr. 
Vanderlip was urged to accept a vacation in 
consideration of the faithful performance of 
his work. He went to London and Paris, 
visited Florence, Cologne, Naples and Egypt, 
hurried across the Alps, went down the Rhine, 
tarried at The Hague in the land of his fore- 
bears, and returned to his work. He ar- 
rived in Chicago on a morning train from 
which he went directly to his desk. When 
his day’s work was done he took the night 
train for Aurora as methodically as when he 
was a reporter. 

In 1894 he purchased an interest in the 
Economist, a financial journal of high standing 
and was its associate editor until the spring 
of 1897, when he went to the Treasury De- 
partment with Mr. Gage as the latter’s 
private secretary, serving in that capacity 
until nominated Assistant Secretary by the 
President. 

Tradition in the Departments in Washing- 
ton has a depth of root which has defied the 
political revolutions and changes that have 
culminated at the national capital. The 
Treasury Department’s tradition is a political 
antique. When Mr. Gage became Secretary 
the cobwebs were loosened, and the old cor- 
ridors of the gray structure the site of which 
“Andy” Jackson selected when he stuck his 
cane in a swamp-muck, had a thrill of life. 
Mr. Gage was at his desk a few minutes be- 
fore nine o’clock in the morning. Mr. Van- 
derlip usually awaited him. The building is 
closed to visitors after two o'clock P. M. 
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Work in the various departments ends at four 
Pp. M. At that hour an army of employees, 
men, women and children, white and black, 
bowed and erect, sally from three sides of the 
old building. It was so unusual for Mr. Gage 
and Mr. Vanderlip to leave the building for 
two hours later that such an occurrence was 
cited as an exception. 

The Treasury Department became a busi- 
ness Office. Clerical work was done on the 
methodical lines that govern a Wall Street 
bank. 

In no city in the country has Civil Service 
Reform had such trials and tribulations as be- 
set it in the national capital. The office-seeker 
and office-holder in Washington is a veteran. 
The decrepit remnant and often pitiful recol- 
lection which was linked to the administra- 
tion of James Buchanan clings with the tenac- 
ity of a barnacle to a tramp-ship’s bottom, 
disputes the newcomer’s right of way and 
“cusses” innovation. To lay the axe to the 
rootsof these fungiin the Treasury Department 
was Mr. Gage’s first order. Mr. Vanderlip 
was commissioned as chief executioner. He 
was one of a committee that overhauled the 
records, classified the service, shifted the 
clerical force and set the machinery in sys- 
tematic motion. Civil Service examination 
soon had a different meaning, and appoint- 
ments were based upon examinations regard- 
less of previous political affiliations. This 
did not please the ‘‘machine’”’ politician, .but 
it quickly changed conditions in the Depart- 
ment. In the trite language of one of the 
heads, “‘Every tub was made to stand on its 
own bottom.” Mr. Vanderlip was the prin- 
cipal factor in this new order of things. 

If it be said that this showed only a high 
order of executive capacity a situation soon 
followed which tested Mr. Vanderlip’s finan- 
cial grasp. 

He was assigned to the actual work known 
in the Treasury Department as the floating 
of the Spanish War Loan. There are those 
who profess to believe that the Spanish- 
American War was the result of a predeter- 
mination for political ends, before the first 
election of Mr. McKinley. The condition of 


the Treasury Department up to the time of 
the declaration of war is a refutation of any 
such profession of belief. 

When the war became a certainty the Gov- 
ernment turned to the Secretary of the Treas- 


.a clerical force of six hundred experts. 
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ury, as the head of a great machine shop 
turns to the chief engineer when the time 
comes to unleash the force. 

The amount of the subscription to the 
popular loan—the only loan of the kind in 
the history of this Government—was one 
billion, four hundred millions. The bonds 
were to be allotted to 225,000 subscribers. 
The time for the subscriptions was limited 
to thirty days. It will be recalled that there 
was an unprecedented rush for these bonds 
from every section of the country. Never 
in the history of the Treasury Department 
had there been such an inundation of mail 
as followed the announcement for bids. This 
had been foreseen by Mr. Vanderlip. Be- 
fore making the announcement he organized 
This 
force was segregated from the regular force 
and separated into three shifts. From the 
day of the receipt of the first offers until the 
announcement of the allotment, there was 
not a moment, day or night, Sundays in- 
cluded, when the work was allowed to lag. 
The order was imperative that the labor of 
each shift must be cleared and out of the way 
when the next shift came on duty. 

The subscriptions closed at three o'clock 
p. M., on the thirtieth day. So systematically 
had the work been done that at ten o'clock 
that night Mr. Vanderlip was prepared to an- 
nounce the names of the 225,000 subscribers to 
whom bonds had been allotted. If the lay- 
man is not able from this statement to grasp 
the magnitude of the undertaking, he cannot 
fail to have a_conception of it in the state- 
ment that during the thirty days there were 
received three hundred and _ twenty-five 
thousand applications, and during the last 
ten days these applications averaged 25,000 
daily. 

Speaking of the work just after its com- 
pletion Mr. Vanderlip said, ‘It was of the 
utmost importance that the result of the work 
should be known as soon as possible, and this 
could not have been known except for the 
continuous work of a force of experts.” 

It is said that when Von Moltke was in- 
formed that his army was at the gates of 
Paris he looked at his watch and remarked, 
“The calculation was correct.”’ -Mr. Van- 
derlip might have repeated the great soldier’s 
observation in connection with the comple- 
tion of the Spanish War loan. 
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The next important work in the treasury 
Department assigned to Mr. Vanderlip was 
that of arranging and carrying out the con- 
version into two-per-cent. bonds of four hun- 
dred and forty-five million of three, four and 
five-per-cent. bonds, under the act of March 4, 
1890. This called for an intimate knowledge 
of finance, and when the work was done there 
was not an error in any of these calculations. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing was 
also placed under the supervision of Mr. 
Vanderlip. He discovered at once that this 
Bureau, like many others in Washington, was 
antediluvian. More attention had been paid 
in that department to the award of spoils than 
had been given to the necessities of the plant. 
“This Bureau,’’ said Mr. Vanderlip after he 
had made an investigation, “is only a machine 
shop of the Government. Here, least of all, 
there is no excuse for politics. We want and 
must have expert machinists. We must 
have such mechanism as will be most ex- 
peditious in the handling of metal.” 

Here the knowledge obtained by Mr. Van- 
derlip in the machine shops at Aurora came 
into play and made him master of the situa- 
tion. Then he turned his attention to a 
rehabilitation of the mint at New Orleans 
where the Government had not put in any 
new machinery for a quarter of a century. 
He next moved on the old mint in Philadel- 
phia. The $2,000,000 plant now in opera- 
tion in that city was planned and started in 
the new process under the direction of Mr- 
Vanderlip. It is considered the finest plant 
of the kind in the world. Most of the new 
machinery in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing was suggested by him, and the plant 
was put back into its class—a machine shop— 
instead of remaining a hall of political awards. 

As an incident of the esteem in which Mr. 
Vanderlip was held during his official resi- 
dence in Washington it is recalled that when 
the country had subscribed the fund for the 
purchase of a home:for Admiral: Dewey, Mr. 
Vanderlip was selected to accompany the 
hero of Manila in the “house hunt,’ and 
when the residence had been selected the 
details of the transfer were entrusted to Mr. 
Vanderlip. 

Has a man of his years—he is not yet 
thirty-eight—who has accomplished so much, 
any time for recreation? 


. for magazines, and time to lecture. 
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He found time when in Washington to 
furnish the most elegant bachelor apartments 
at the capital. Every detail of the furnish- 
ing was suggested by him, and was in har- 
mony with what he had seen some years }e- 
fore in Cairo. His travels in Egypt ‘eft de- 
lightful impressions. The Cradle of Civiliza- 
tion is still one of his “‘day dreams.” 

In these apartments he entertained in his 
quiet way many people of the Cabinet, Sena- 
torial and Congressional circles. 

He has found time to interest himself in 
behalf of more than one young man whom he 


sent to Harvard. He found time to send 


another, who was an invalid, around the 
world. He has found time to assist others in 
procuring for them lucrative and honorable 
positions, and this without solicitation from 
the beneficiaries. He has found time to write 
He was 
the speaker at the Commercial Club of Chicago 
on Washington’s birthday of this year, when 
he talked of his recent European trip. He 
stopped off on his return from Chicago to de- 
liver another lecture in Buffalo. Requests 
for lectures from Boston and other New Eng- 
land towns await reply. 

He finds time always, in his business, to 
meet his old friends. The grasp of his hand 
is sincere. His manner, indicative of a con- 
sciousness that he is right, is infectious. His 
ruddy face shows buoyant spirits, good 
digestion and sound sleep. His laughter is 
not merely from the lips. He is a’ correct 
dresser, has the figure of an athlete and a 
swinging gait. His hair is thick and tinged 
with gray. No one has yet accused him of 
insincerity. In the welcome of his friends 
he is quite democratic. Strangers who meet 
him for the first time carry away pleasant 
recollections. He is not a religionist, but he 
has a creed—“ Be fair to everybody and, you 
will be true to your friends and your country.” 

In his new relations Mr. Vanderlip evinces 
the same industry and promptness_ which 
characterized him as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. He is at his desk in the 
National City Bank at the same hour as the 
clerical staff, and when the doors close on 
the daily transactions he is still there, as he 
was in the Treasury Department, after hours, 
until his desk is cleared. This is his business 
motto. 
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A ROUGH DAY—MID OCEAN 
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.| THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 

S THE PASSING OF OLD-TIME ROMANCE IN THE CIVILIZATION 

0 OF THE SEAS—REASONS FOR AMERICA’S WEAKNESS — THE 

n NECESSITIES OF THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE—THE DEVELOP- 

e MENT OF AMERICAN SHIPYARDS WITH THE GROWTH OF 

5s SHIPPING—WHAT THE MORGAN MERGER DOES NOT MEAN 

$ BY 

i ARTHUR GOODRICH 

0) 

d N a certain night a few weeks ago two 

4 men interested in two leading steam- 

is ship lines were dining together at 

d an up-town club in New York. It was a 

is stormy night and one of the men showed by 

ot occasional remarks his anxiety concerning 

a the fast ocean liner which had sailed from his 

od docks that afternoon. His companion, notic- 

of ing his anxiety, excused himself and going to 

ds the telephone called up one of his own ships 

et lying at her pier in the harbor. 

nt “Give me the Marconi operator,” he said 

he when he got the ship. 

ou In a few seconds the operator answered. 

uM “We'd like to know how the ——— is 

“eS weathering it,”’ he said. ‘‘See if you can get 

ch her, and call me up as soon as you have an 

of answer.” 

he He went back to his friend and, a few min- 

she utes later, was called to the phone again. 

on “The boat is all right,—eleven miles be- 

he yond the Hook. Says ‘Goodby,’ ’’ was the 

rs, message. Two men in a New York club had 

ess communicated, in a few minutes, with a big 
steamship already at sea and assured them- Tockausiat ty ae 
selves of her safety. LYING IN AT HER DOCK 
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A PACIFIC COAST BOAT SURROUNDED BY ALASKAN ICE 


The incident is merely a single illustration 
of the methods of protection and convenience 
that modern inventiveness is furnishing to 
those who in these days go down to the sea 
in ships. It is a far cry from the staunch 
wooden hulls fashioned from the Maine for- 
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A FREIGHTER FROM SEATTLE STARTING FOR 
HONOLULU 


ests, with broad sails that Yankee seamen 
hoisted as they sang and heaved at the wind- 
lass, to the great black steel hulls in which 
steam has taken the place of sails and ma- 
chines of many men. The old-time barks 
would return from a year’s journey laden 
with silks from Mediterranean ports, with 
sails torn by tropical storms, and with a crew 
that let many a pipe go out over the story of 
their wanderings. They were the first settlers 
of the over-sea trade, living the adventurous 
life of the pioneer. Among them were more 
Americans than Englishmen or Germans, and 
nine-tenths of the American products that 
went abroad were carried by American sailors 
in American bottoms. American shipping 
with all its risks was a paying investment in 
those days. A considerable amount of capt 
tal that has gone into the building of modern 
factories and railroads in the interior was 
made originally by these pioneers of ocean 
trade. 
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In the place of the settler 
on the ocean, as well as on 
the land, have come cities 
floating cities of comfort, con- 
venience and safety for pas- 
sengers, with vast compart- 
ments in which are stored 
thousands of tons of freight 
of all sorts, from perishable 
fruits to entire locomotives, 
with triple and quadruple ex- 
pansion engines which drive 
the great hulks through storm 
and fog across the Atlantic in 
less than-six days, meeting schedule time with 
precision. Collision bulkheads, perfectly reg- 
ulated bulkhead doors, massive and delicate 
machines of many sorts make ocean-going 
as safe as travel on the big lines of railroad. 
With the element of danger gone, with 
grimy-faced workmen toiling in a floating 
machine-shop in place of sea-smelling, yarn- 
spinning jack-tars, and with the comforts 
and conveniences of a luxurious hotel in- 
stead of the old-time hardy life, the exciting 
romance of the pioneer period has given way 
to the quieter romance of modern, well-regu- 
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MID-OCEAN 


lated civilization. On the sea _ frontiers, 
along only partly developed shores the old 
wooden boats still sail, but the ocean has been 
civilized and is built up with steel and ma- 
chinery. And in the transition the early 
American settlers of the sea have delayed to 
urge their claims until now the Stars and 
Stripes are seldom seen in any port of the 
world, and foreign capital is enriching itself 
by building ships and carrying a billion and 
a half dollars’ worth of American products in 
them. 

The reasons for America’s retrogression 





A TRANS-ATLANTIC LINER PASSING SOUTH STACK LIGHTHOUSE, HOLYHEAD 
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AN ACCIDENT AT SEA 


On the way in 
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AN ACCIDENT AT SEA 


Dropping the boom 
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Photographed by A. R, Dugmore 
THE LINER WITH BROKEN RUDDER LOWERING BOOM FOR JURY STEERING GEAR 


Photographed by A. R. Dugmore 
THE LINER BEING TOWED INTO SOUTHAMPTON 
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on the sea are seen in her progress on the 
land. 

In five years, ending in 1851, our registered 
tonnage increased only six per cent.; in the 
five years before that the increase was 
forty-four per cent. In the five years still 
earlier it had been more than fifty-two per 
cent. The real transition came about 1865. 
The iron steamer had been proved success- 


A FAMOUS SOUND STEAMER 


ful, and for building iron steamers England 
had advantages superior to ours. This was 
not decisive. Wooden vessels were not put 
out of action at once. But the acquisition 
of the Pacific Coast as the result of the 
Mexican War and the realization of the 
possibilities of the railroads had turned 
American capital toward safer and more re- 
munerative employments on land. On the 
sea there was not only the competition 


THE RHYNLAND 
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THE KAISER WILHELM GOING OUT 


The mail boat has just delivered its mail and the vessel is in midstream 


of England, but that of the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, Holland, France and 
Italy. 

About this same time petroleum was discov- 
ered and the whaling business suffered its 
death blow. American seamen were very 
scarce in 1860 and American capital was 





A TYPICAL SOUND STEAMER 


rushing into railroads, factories, the develop- 
ment of the Pacific Coast and of the North- 
west. In 1865 the vast armies were mustered 
out; the Homestead Act having been passed 
the soldiers went West and capital followed 
them or preceded them, to build railroads 
and towns and provide the new farmers with 
agricultural implements and everything that 
they had to buy. 

Since 1860 nearly 160,000 miles of railroad 
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TOWING IN AFTER THE RUN 


have been built. According to the face value 
of shares and bonds eight thousand million 
dollars of capital has gone into railroads 
without counting the very considerable 
amount of capital that has disappeared from 
the books in process of re-organization. 
Between 1850 and 1890 the population 
doubled, the number of persons emploved 
in manufactures increased nearly two and a 
half times, their total wages increased nearly 
five times and the capital in manufacturing in- 
creased over five times. The increase in 
manufacturing capital was more than five 
thousand million dollars in those five years. 
The development of the country not only 
absorbed all domestic capital but it absorbed 
a great deal of foreign capital. Naturally 
not much capital was going to sea where the 
field was occupied with men who were satis- 
fied with small returns on capital. 

Within the past few years financial condi- 
tions have changed both on land and sea. 
Capital has accumulated and the greater 
part of the railroad construction has been 
completed. The money borrowed from Eu- 
rope for the development of the country is 
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being repaid in the purchase from foreign 
holders of American securities. Foreign se- 
curities are being bought here. Vast profits 
have accumulated and American money is 
seeking investment. During the last tea 
years it has been looking with growing interest 
upon the ocean. Another powerful impulse 
has been telling in the same direction; when 
freight rates were high it did not matter 
much what the distribution between land 


and water carriage was; there was enough for 
About 1869 the all-rail rate on 


the other. 
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LOOKING INTO A SHIP’S DINING-ROOM 


grain, Chicago to New York, was $1.10 per 
too pounds. Grain has lately been shipped 
from Chicago to the seaboard, all rail, at 
eleven cents. Therefore our transcontinental 
roads have been one after another acquiring 
steamship lines on the same principle that 
Andrew Carnegie linked the blast furnace 
with the rolling mill and the ore bed and the 
coke oven with the blast furnace. Witness 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the plans of 
Mr. Hill, to say nothing of the importance of 
the Morgan ship merger to American rail- 
roads. 
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THE FUTURE 


When a hundred dollars in Burlington 
stock paid nearly eight per cent., investments 
on the sea did not particularly attract Amer- 
icans; when it pays only four per cent. the 
sea becomes more alluring. But conditions 
on the sea have also become more promising. 
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reduced. In 1860 there was a seaman for 
every 110 tons; in 1895 there was one for 461 
tons. Much more important, the size of 
vessels has been increased, lowering the cost 
of carriage per ton. Steel has come into use 
in building hulls, and they cost less propor- 





THE TUG COMING ALONGSIDE 


The volume of the world’s foreign commerce 
is two and a half to three times as great as it 
was thirty years ago, and the growth has not 
been equally distributed; we have been getting 
more than our share of it. Mechanical im- 
provements have reduced the cost of produc- 
tion. The cost of carrying by sea has been 


tionateiy and last longer. The compound 
engine was slow in coming in but was quickly 
followed by the triple expansion engine and 
the quadruple expansion engine has already 
arrived. Furnaces have been improved and 
more work is got from a pound of coal. There 
was a period of some years when there was an 
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THE DEUTSCHLAND LYING AT HER DOCK 


over supply of good iron steamers, and they 
were to be bought at bargains in every port. 
Within a few years there has been a great in- 
crease in business. The modern steamships 
are relatively much more economical, profits 
have been satisfactory, often very much so, 
and about the time the American capitalist 
is moved by the condition of things ashore 
to look towards the sea, he is gratified to find 
that the profits at sea are by no means bad. 
Mr. Morgan paid $145 a share for the common 
stock of the Leyland Line. 

It is only within the last few vears that the 








necessity of a merchant marine has been 
forced upon the growers of products and the 
makers of goods. Well protected local mar- 
kets, to which transportation was easy, alone 
interested the manufacturer. But suddenly 
it was realized that American capital was 
producing more than American buyers would 
purchase, and that there were almost limitless 
markets abroad waiting for the superfluous 
product. The “looking outward” period of 
the United States has only just begun, and 
the need of ships is likely to grow enormously 
in the next few years. 
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Never were the miils of New England 
busier than now—when great and perfectly 
equipped companies are making into a unit 
many lesser factories; never was the steel in- 
dustry so prodded by orders from home and 
abroad—with a result that it is said that raw 





DOCKING AGAINST 
material is being imported because our mines 
cannot furnish ore rapidly enough; never 
were the Southlands so active and prosperous; 
in the Middle West limitless acres of myriad 
grain have replaced sage brush and cacti; 
farther West mills and orchards and mines 
are developing under the hand of Eastern 
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methods. In the Northwest corner of the 
country, where there were 10,000 people a 
half century ago, there are upwards of 700,c0o 
today sending their products in every direc- 
tion across sea and land. 

Indeed, no better evidence can be given of 
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A STRONG EBB TIDE 


American powers and promise of expansion 
than the achievements of the Puget Sound 
country. This beautiful territory was a 
silent wilderness less than half a century ago. 
Nomadic fish-eating tribes inhabited its shores 
and traded their products with the tribes of 
the interior. Seattle had 1,107 people in 
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FROM THE DOCKS 








NOME FROM SEATTLE 


1870. She has 120,000 including her near-by 
suburbs today. Tacoma had 73 in 1870 and 
she has today an excess of 47,000. Spokane, 
—well, Spokane wasn't thought of in 1870, 
but in 1880 she had 350. Today she has be- 
tween 40,000 and 42,000. Let us take the 
chief city of the State, and confine ourselves 
to the past few years. In 1896 Seattle had 
bank deposits of $2,710,371.00; January 1, 
1902, she had deposits close upon $23,000,000; 
In 1896 her bank clearances were $28,000,000; 
during rgo1 they were $143,000,000. In 1896 
her building permits were $201,081; in 1901 
they were $4,569,728. She had 1,105 tele- 
phones in use in 1896 and has now 6,012. 
She made 2,000,000 brick in 1896 and last year 
she made over 35,000,000. She exported 92,- 
ooo barrels of flour in 1896 and nearly 500,000 
in t901. The statement that the tonnage 
clearances of the Puget Sound district ex- 
ceeded those of the San Francisco district has 
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been strenuously disputed, yet such is the fact 
as national statistics will show. This state- 
ment, however, is not entirely fair to San 
Francisco for a small portion of Puget Sound 
clearances are made up of daily clearances of 
boats plying between the Sound and near-by 
British ports. However, with the present in- 
crease kept up, the Puget Sound district will 
soon be so far in the lead that there can be 
no basis for argument. 

The imports and exports of the Sound 
country are enormous. The total value of 
imports for the year ending December 1, 1901, 
was $9,211,906. The exports were far larger 
—$26,481,503. Over 1,000,000 tons of freight 
and 1,000,000 passengers were handled by 
Seattle’s mosquito fleet alone. This of course 
is domestic trade pure and simple and does 
not enter into the other figures above quoted. 
The total tonnage of ships in the foreign trade 
alone, entering Puget Sound last year, was 
1,220,879 and clearing 1,371,079, an enormous 
gain during the past five vears. It should 
also be remembered that less than a life-time 
ago, only log canoes navigated these waters. 
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READY TO CAST LOOSE THE HAWSERS 


Seattle’s exports to Japan alone were nearly 
$5,000,000, or eleven times what they were six 
years ago. What is true of Japan is almost 
equally true of other portions of the Oriental 
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world. The fishing industry of the Sound 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds. The 
field just outside is of unknown scope and 
is the finest in the world. This has crea- 
ated a demand for vessels. From an old 
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record of twenty years ago, we read that 
Seattle had ‘‘nearly or quite $60,000 invested 
in her shipping.” As near as can be ascer- 
tained, that figure has since been multiplied 
by twenty at least. The Oriental trade has 
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made its demands, the San Francisco and 
general coastwise trade has made its di 
mands. The Puget Sound district sen 


750,000 tons of coal per year to San Francisc 
The Alaska trade has made its de 


alone. 
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DEUTSCHLAND COMING IN 


mands,—demands that could hardly be met. 
The fishing industry has made its demands. 
As a result, ship-building has been expanded 
until one cannot foretell the future. 

The railroads of the country together make 
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BOUND FOR SOUTH AMERICAN WATERS 


panies in the world. Indeed, in the matter 


of transportation of goods from one point to 
another within the country, whether by rail 
or ships, no nation is more thoroughly organ- 


up a splendidly organized system with 200,000 
miles of track. On the Great Lakes the Steel 
Corporation owns a fleet of vessels which in 
tonnage ranks sixth among all the ship com- 





A TYPICAL MISSISSIPPI RIVER BOAT 
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ized than our own. ~~ The coasting trade, also, 
well cared for by: our’ navigation laws, is 
well conducted and.prosperous. But beyond 
that America ends, and England and Ger- 
many begin. Indeed, it may almost be said 
that the United States is bounded on the east 
and west by Europe, for the seas are theirs 
by right of possession.. Last year the world 
talked of an American invasion.. But it was 
an invasion of American ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness rather than of American trade. 


No consistent and successful invasion was 


ever made in the enemy’s ships. 

Of the total merchant marine of the 
world Great Britain owns nearly one-half. 
More than fourteen and a half million tons 
of steel, iron and wood are floating under the 
British flag. And this is not to be greatly 
wondered at. The steady and rapid develop- 
ment of the English merchant marine is as 
natural as that of American railroads, for 
their ships are the nerve and sinew that form 
the Empire into a vital, active whole. In the 
United States heavy-laden trains on a 
constantly lengthening system of tracks, the 
fleet of carriers on the Great Lakes, and the 
many lines of coasting vessels have served 
the same purpose. The steamship interests 
of Germany, including the two largest indi- 
vidual lines_in the world sailing the fastest 
ships across the Atlantic, reach a total of less 
than three million tons. The systematic de- 
velopment of a national marine in Germany, 
however, is, comparatively speaking, in its 
early stages, while England has been learning 
and practising the trade of building and sail- 
ing ships for many decades. The total of 
American shipping slightly exceeds three 
million tons, but more than one-fourth of 
this amount is on the Great Lakes, and an- 
other and larger portion connects the ports 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Only 
two of the thirty-seven lines controlling 10,- 
ooo tons and over sail under the American 
flag and the larger of these, that of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is on the Lakes. 
The International Navigation Company there- 
fore is the single large American line which 
crosses the ocean, and two of its four regular 
liners were built abroad and sail under the 
Stars and Stripes only by a special act of 
Congress. On the Pacific two growing com- 
panies, the Pacific Mail and the Oceanic 
Steamship Company are running American 
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boats to the Orient and to South American 
ports, and additional ships are building to 
supplement those now in use. The other 
sizable lines of ships run chiefly to South 
American ports, to the West Indies and to 
Hawaii, and the development of some of 
these companies operating between the main- 
land and our newly acquired possessions, 
furnishes, in the last few years, a good illus- 
tration, in a small way, of the reasons for the 
growth of the English marine. From all the 
leading Atlantic and Pacific ports, also, large 
and lesser lines run to all parts of the. world 
under foreign flags. The Norwegian, French 
and Italian fleets each exceed a million tons 
and each has large individual lines, notable 
among which in their popularity are the 
French line and the Navigazione Generale 
Italiana. 

The building up of the American merchant 
marine on the Lakes, along the coast, and to 
the American islands has been of a piece with 
the internal development of the country. 
Rapidly built steel ships, the leavings of the 
whaleback period, the fast passenger and 
freight boats that travel north and south 
along the coasts, a multitude of tugs trailing 
bulky barges and all kinds of sailing craft 
from sloops to seven-masted schooners are all 
used in this local trade, the sail ships holding 
their own, wherever fast time is not a necessity, 
because of economy in operation. But the 
manufacturer and the producer have reached 
far beyond the limits of American shippers’ 
activities, into ports where the American flag 
is seldom seen, but where American goods are 
constantly being unloaded from foreign ships. 
For a firm grasp of these world-wide markets 
American commercial travelers and ships are 
needed. To construct a permanent merchant 
marine will be almost as necessary to the 
healthy growth of our foreign trade as was 
the building of carriers from producer to 
consumer within our own boundaries. It is 
not possible, nor is it necessary, that a na- 
tional merchant marine shall suddenly be 
born, like Kvaser, the old Norse deity, ‘S grown 
up.” It must come step by step with the 
development of our trade abroad. England 
and Germany have spent years of experiment 
with subsidies and many other methods of 
discrimination in favor of their ship-owning 
and ship-building companies to obtain the 
results they have achieved, and even with all 
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their efforts, keen competition has forced 
rates so low that only the lines with the 
fastest, handsomest, largest and safest boats 
have been doing anything like a lucrative 
business. 

The shipping merger which has lately 
been planned and formed by American 
capital is likely to mark a new era in the 
whole matter of trans-Atlantic trade. If it 
is permanently successful it will mean better 
organization and service, better and more 
definite rates, the completing of a steel groove 
of transportation around the world controlled 
by a small body of men, and directed by 
Americans, and the gradual disappearance 
from the ocean of the tramp steamer. It will 
have great advantages over competing lines of 
ships, but independent companies on the sea 
are not handicapped by the initial cost which 
confronts the builders of a competing line of 
railroad. And, under existing conditions, 
it means nothing definite in the making of a 
typically American merchant marine. 

But the present organization is only a hint 
at the probable developments of the future. 
It is the second step, just as the acquiring of 
the Leyland line by Mr. Morgan was the 
first. The ‘‘ working agreement” which this 
particular pool will make will not bring hard- 
ship to shippers, for the object of the organi- 
zation is to kill competition, not to make it, 
and the seas are an open highway. But the 
striking thing about the merger is that it is 
the latest link in the long chain of mines and 
mills, of long lines of railroads and lake 
ships that carry raw material from mines to 
mills and the finished product from the mills 
to the shipping centres, and now of ocean 
ships which will carry the product which can- 
not be readily sold here to foreign markets. 
For the present this is its significance. What 
it may mean to the steamship business is 
nothing more than prophecy. 

There are exigencies in preparation for 
which merchant ships flying the American 
flag seems a national necessity. If we are 
to carry on a foreign trade which no commer- 
cial war can hinder, it must be done in Ameri- 
can ships. There was considerable pride, 
moreover, in the handful of liners which 
the Government used in the war with Spain. 
Great Britain in her South African war has 
impressed nearly one hundred merchant ships 


into service. It is true that because England 


did so Germany has picked up a large quantity 
of trade which it will be hard for England to 
win back, but, in the time of need, this great 
fleet of ships was ready to augment the navy. 

The modern ocean steamship, with its 15,- 
ooo tons of steel and wood enclosing a yawn- 
ing maw into which eight or ten thousand 
tons of diverse kinds of freight are crammed; 
with accommodations for a thousand and 
more passengers, for many of whom luxurious 
quarters and service are provided; with its 
throbbing engines and its well-filled coal 
bunkers, is a wonderfully complex creation. 
It is an elaborate hotel, a great warehouse 
and a grim, well-ordered engine house com- 
bined, and the whole given a kind of vital 
personality that grips one with a sense of 
power, capacity and control. And the devel- 
opments of the last few years have been rapid 
and various. Two of the German boats are 
cutting from continent to continent in less 
time than it took a century ago to go from 
Boston to Philadelphia ; starting on schedule 
time and arriving on schedule time ; and a 
new boat is on the ways at Stettin which will 
break all records for speed. The furnishings 
of the ships luxuriously mirror the nations 
under whose flag they sail, sombre German 
dignity contrasting with bright-colored French 
daintiness. The ships are growing larger 
also, the immense Oceanic having given way 
to the larger Celtic, which in turn will soon be 
outdone by the Pacific steamers of the Great 
Northern Railroad. Every patent device for 
assuring the safety of the ships and their 
people is being tried within the boats’ mech- 
anism and upon the water. The seagoing 
ship, therefore, has grown from a compara- 
tively simple thing of wood and sails to a 
swift, massive, intricately complex and con- 
densed organism. 

The building of a big ocean liner has 
therefore become a profession, learned most 
readily in the school of experience. The 
English ship-builders are its masters, and 
Germany has perhaps the greatest shipyard 
in the world at Stettin. While it is true that 
a few American yards have grown under the 
demands of the new navy and possess labor- 
saving machinery as yet unused abroad, it 
must be remembered that for our half dozen 
large shipyards England has a hundred and 
more. The American shipyard will expand 
with the growth of our merchant marine just 























as it in turn will grow with our foreign 
trade. 

How this joint expansion will come is a 
problem which, in the next few years, will tax 
the ingenuity of our best statesmanship. 
Opposed to the favorable conditions in the 
shipyards are the high wages paid to American 
workmen and seamen. Whether or not this 
can be neutralized by economy in machinery 
and ingenious devices has yet to be proved. 
The European countries all give subsidies of 
some sort. The subsidy bill seems likely to 
be shelved until after the details of the Morgan 
merger are clear and the fall campaign is over. 
In the pooling of interests represented by the 
former there may be an arrangement through 
the repealing, or the temporary setting aside, 
of some of the present navigation laws, by 
which a share of the new ships which the 
merger companies will build will be built in 
America and will sail under the American 
flag. The natural, indeed, the necessary 
development will be for the United States to 
build its own ships, further expanding an in- 
dustry it has, for half a century, neglected, an 
industry which no nation concerned in the 
world’s affairs can afford to leave undeveloped. 
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The considerable number of repaired wrecks 
of foreign built ships and boats which have 
been specially given the right to fly the flag 
have delayed already the forward movement ° 
of our ship-building. 

In whatever way the building up of a 
merchant marine may come it is the evolution 
in the national growth of the United States 
which seems to be the next natural develop- 
ment in our economic history. Back of it are 
the vast resources of the country of whose 
extent even a guess can not yet be made, the 
splendid workshops, limitless farms yet un- 
made, the ingenuity and industry of the most 
active people in the world. Especially with 
the opening of hindered markets of the Orient 
and the progress of the country west of the 
Mississippi, the Pacific Ocean offers opportun- 
ities for national prominence and prosperity . 
on the seas. The connection of railroad and 
steamship lines into a continuous line of 
transportation around the world has more 
possibilities than it even suggests. The ship- 
yards are ready for their work, and though it 
probably will come slowly, an adequate 
merchant marine is the next step in the ex- 
pansion of America into the world. 


irs 
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FREE LECTURES FOR HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS IN NEW 
YORK CITY— VISUAL INSTRUCTION FOR THOUSANDS OF 


TEACHERS — STATE LIBRARY 
—A GROWING SYSTEM FOR THE EDUCATION 


HELPS OF VARIOUS KINDS 
OF ADULTS 


BY 


FRANKLIN 


HE sum of $37,500,000 was spent in 

the State of New York in the year 

1901 upon the public school system. 

All this money, with the exception of about 
$1,000,000 used for administrative purposes, 
was expended in the teaching of about 1,250,- 
ooo children. But comprehensive and vast as 
this system of public school education is, it 
by no means represents all that is done by the 
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State and its various communities for popu- 
lar instruction. New York has worked out, 
to an extent that no other Commonwealth 
has ever approached, a system of adult educa- 
tion. In its various forms nearly 2,000,000 
persons get some direct, personal benefit 
from it. 

This education, in the full elaboration of 
the system, reaches out to the individual in 
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his home and shares, especially with farmers, 
some of the puzzling problems of their daily 
toil. It entertains and instructs hundreds of 
thousands of people in New York City with an 
elaborate system of lectures. It presents a 
system of instruction in travel and geography 
to 25,000 teachers of the State by duplica- 
tions, with an accompanying lecture, of the 
most beautiful lantern slides ever exhibited. 

These views are presented in more than 
sixty great educational centres. In some of 
the places the plain people share this great 
benefit. This adult education also presents 
a system of extension work of the most prac- 
tical kind among the farmers and school 
children, all emanating from Cornell Univer- 
sity, which represents the nearest approach 
to a State University that New York has. 
It puts in operation an extensive scheme of 
traveling libraries and supports a thoroughly 
equipped school for librarians. It codperates 
in research with small groups of people, many 
in distant hamlets, called “study clubs.” 
It circulates books and pictures, makes out ex- 
amination papers and writes letters by the 
thousands. It even sends agents to the 
farmer to show him how to do his planting. 
All this is done in addition to giving free in- 
struction in agriculture in Cornell University, 


‘and free instruction in forestry and veterinary 


science in the colleges devoted to those 
subjects, also allied with Cornell, besides 
giving free instruction to the deaf and dumb, 
to the blind, and to Indians. 

Extensive as this system of adult education 
is it represents a cost of not more than $300,- 
000 to the State and the various communities 
engaged init. In addition to all these means 
of promoting popular education there are 
other agencies of instruction, public and 
private, that should be included if one would 
understand the full scope and sweep of edu- 
cation in New York State, such as private 
schools, colleges and academies, professional 
schools, art schools, vacation schools, centres 
of education for the masses like the Univer- 
sity Settlement, Educational Alliance, Work- 
ingmen’s Institute, Y. M. C. A. courses, the 
People’s University Extension Society, the 
Brooklyn Institute, Cooper Union, and a host 
of others, such as church clubs and Chautau- 
qua circles. 

“The Free Lecture System of New York 
City” is what tie leading system of adult edu- 


cation in the metropolis is called. It has been 
and is an attempt to apply university ex- 
tension methods to the masses of a great city. 
The Legislature provided for the movement 
in 1888, and for two winters the lectures were 
under the supervision of the Committee on 
Evening Schools. In the first season 186 lec- 
tures were given with an average attendance 
of 115. In the next season 329 lectures were 
given, but the average attendance was only 81. 
Then it was that there was called in to take 
special charge of this work a man with a 
gift for organization and a keen sympathy 
for the masses, in addition to a practical 
knowledge of what was suited to them intel- 
lectually. He was Dr. Henry M. Leipziger 
and he has been in charge of the system ever 
since. In the first year he raised the attend- 
ance 50,000. 

Statistics are available for the thirteenth 
season of the work, although at this writing 
the season is closing for the fourteenth. The 
figures show that in the 1901 season 1,963 
lectures were given and that a total of 553,000 
persons listened to them, which means an 
average attendance of nearly 300 persons to 
the lecture. The lectures were given in 52 
places in Manhattan and the Bronx, and more 
than 200 persons were engaged in lecturing, 
not to mention the number of stereopticon 
operators, the chairmen of meetings and jani- 
tors and others of the extensive machinery 
required for the work. A little tabular mat- 
ter will illustrate the growth of this system: 


1st course, 186 lectures, attendance 22,149 
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All this was accomplished on an appropri- 
ation of $80,000 for the two boroughs. Sta- 
tistics such as these, however, do not tell the 
full story. These lectures were grouped in 
this way: hygiene, 80; natural science, 280; 
history and biography, 246; civics and sociol- 


ogy, 32; descriptive geography, 815; litera- 


ture, 219; music, 180; art, 100; education, 11. 
Some of the topics of the lectures tell more 
than statistics. There is a course on “ First 
Aid to the Injured.”” Then there were vari- 
ous lectures on the manifold forms of elec- 




















tricity and chemistry, exhaustive courses on 
dramatic features of American history, lec- 
tures on a bewildering number of subjects of 
travel in various parts of the globe, discus- 
sions of English and American poets, dis- 
quisitions on the great musical composers 
with numerous lectures on scores of phases 
of musical subjects. Lectures on architecture, 
as seen in the great cities of the world, add to 
the variety. Indeed, almost every topic of 
human effort that can inform and elevate is 
brought to the notice of the people who go 
to hear. 

The lecturers include men of national repu- 
tation. It is no small tribute to the worth of 
Dr. Leipziger that he has been able to induce 
college presidents, teachers of every grade, 
professional men of the highest repute to ap- 
pear before the masses and, in popular form, 
set forth the richness of their acquired knowl- 
edge, for a mere pittance. It is a labor of 
love and there seems to be no flagging in the 
zeal. The people who attend these lectures 
and sit often at the cramped desks of little 
children at the top of a public school, or some 
other uncomfortable place, are those who 
live near the place where the lecture is given. 
The lectures are essentially neighborhood 
affairs, and the plain people attend them. 
They are intelligent auditors for they repre- 
sent the masses of American citizenship. A 
lecturer on physics wrote: 

“The questions put by my hearers were, as 
a rule, more intelligent than are asked inside 
of many a college.” 

But this is only a part of the work. On 
February 2, 1902, the other boroughs of New 
York City were added to Dr. Leipziger’s 
work and the result will be that hereafter 
probably 3,500 lectures, two-thirds of them 
illustrated with the stereopticon, will be given 
annually to the people, chiefly in school- 
houses, and the attendance will be fully 1,000,- 
ooo persons. Who can measure the limits of 
such work in uplifting citizenship? And who 
shall say that the $125,000 expended is not 
a wise investment in civic health? This sys- 
tem of free lectures is being copied in other 
cities. In addition to the direct benefit it 
has been to adults, it has encouraged library 
reading and has enriched school life. It has 
brought about a better codperation between 
the school, library and museum, and it has 
revealed the real people to the theorists and 
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the theorists to the people. The Hon. Miles 
M. O’Brien, former President of the Board 
of Education of New York, summed up the 
usefulness of these lectures: 

“T hold that there is better missionary 
work, more loyal and patriotic missionary 
work to be done in this great city than in 
China, or Japan or India. We must prepare 
in this great cosmopolitan city the Teuton, 
the Saxon, the Gaul, the Celt and all the 
nationalities and combine them in one so that 
the result will be a higher ideal of American 
citizenship. ”’ 

By no means second in importance to the 
free lecture course in New York City is the 
system of Visual Instruction supported by 
the State under the direction of Dr. Albert 
S. Bickmore of the American Museum of 
Natural History. This system is based pri- 
marily upon the exhibition of stereopticon 
views. It is essentially a course in travel, 
for it deals with what may be seen chiefly in 
travel. Its leading purpose is to benefit the 
teachers of the State, and it was for that rea- 
son that the State took up the work. The 
views by general consent are regarded as the 
finest ever exhibited. They are taken by 
expert photographers who are sent on the 
special missions necessary to secure them 
almost to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
The views are colored with a delicacy that is 
looked upon as something wonderful and the 
result is that when the pictures are supple- 
mented by the lectures of Professor Bickmore, 
whose researches and travels have extended 
to every part of the globe, a rare amount of 
information is supplied. 

These lectures arose from a desire to make 
the American Museum of Natural History a 
means of direct benefit to the people. There 
was also the expectation of interesting the 
people in the museum. They have been a 
success from the time of their beginning in 
1882. They began with twenty-eight in the 
audience. The system now costs the State 
about $40,000 a year. It reaches fully 25,000 
teachers and scores of communities in the 
State. It also has extended to other States, 


and sets of pictures have been sent at cost 
price to the Philippines and to India within 
a few weeks. 

Governor Cleveland vetoed the first bill 
appropriating money forthis work. He made 
amends by signing a later bill. 


At first it 
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was intended to give the lectures only to the 
teachers of New York City. Under the new 
law the lectures were extended to all the 
normal schools of the State, which now num- 
ber eleven. Duplicates of the slides were 
sent to each of the Normal Schools with a 
copy of Professor Bickmore’s lecture to be 
read when the pictures were shown. In 1891 
the system was extended to the Teachers’ 
Institutes of the State. There are forty-four 
of these nowadays. In this way practically 
all the teachers of the State were reached. 
Four years later the system was still broad- 
ened so that the school superintendents in 
no less than seventy cities, towns and villages 
were entitled to duplicates of the views and 
lectures, thus placing this delightful and in- 
structive method of adult education within 
the reach of nearly every one in the State. 

Professor Bickmore spends a large amount 
of his time in travel and study in preparation 
of these lectures. He divides the teachers of 
New York City into two groups and lectures 
to them alternately on Saturday mornings. 
Generally there are eight lectures a year. On 
Thursday evenings he lectures to the mem- 
bers of the Museum of Natural History 
and four times a year, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, New Year’s and Washington’s Birth- 
day, he lectures to the people without 
charge or tickets of admission. As many 
as 27,000 persons a year hear him _per- 
sonally and hundreds of thousands listen 
to him through the lips of others, as his 
lectures are read in the various centres. It 
requires a lot of office machinery to keep the 
system in operation, for no less than ninety 
sets of slides for each lecture are made. The 
number of slides made, almost all of which 
are colored, reaches 34,000 a year. The law 
permits the sale of the slides at cost price, 
one to each State, upon the sole condition 
that there shall be no admission fee charged 
when they are shown and that they shall be 
part of the system of ‘‘free common schools 
of the State.” 

It is interesting to note that the lectures 
recently sent to the Philippines were ‘“ Man- 
hattan and the Highlands of the Hudson,” 
“Niagara Falls,” “Coast of New England,” 
“Pennsylvania, Virginia and District of 
Columbia,’”’ ‘ Yellowstone”’ and “California 
and Yosemite Valley.” The Filipinos will 
get a pretty good idea of this country from 


those views. For use in the great Methodist 
Mission in Madras, India, lectures on “‘ Across 
America,” ‘‘ Hawaii,” ‘‘Egypt,” ‘Paris Ex- 
position of 1900” have been sent. 

Professor Bickmore is a great lover of flow- 
ers. He has a way of bringing into each 
lecture half a dozen or more beautifully 
colored pictures of the flora of each of the 
places under consideration, These flower pic- 
tures invariably arouse enthusiastic approval. 
Fancy a lily of the valley thrown on the 
screen enlarged a thousand times and colored 
true to nature! It is for the fascinating 
superiority of these flower pictures largely 
that Professor Bickmore has been asked to 
give an exhibition at the great Nature Study 
Conference that is to be held in London in 
July of this year. Professor Bickmore took 
the gold medal prize at the Paris Exposition 
of 1900 in the matter of secondary education, 
and it is this system of education of adults in 
geography and nature study which hundreds 
of thousands of the adults of New York and 
thousands of others outside the State may 
enjoy and profit by, at the small expense to 
the State of about $40,000 a year. 

Altogether novel is the University Exten- 
sion work, solely for agricultural purposes, 
carried on by the State through Cornell Uni- 
versity. By chapter 430 of the laws of 1899 
the sum of $35,000 is set apart for that work. 
It may be divided into two classes, that, for 
the farmers and their wives, and that for the 
school children in nature study. The work 
is carried on to a great extent through printed 
matter. There are enrolled in the Farmers’ 
Reading Course 30,000 men. Inthe Farmers’ 
Wives Reading Course there are enrolled more 
than 8,000 women. The Junior Naturalists 
Clubs have more than 30,000 pupils, and 
1,500 teachers are enrolled as members of the 
Home Nature Study course. In addition to 
this about 20,000 bulletins are issued each 
month and sent to farmers telling what re- 
sults have been accomplished at the experi- 
ment station established at the University. 

Here, it will be seen, is the latest develop- 
ment in Amer can university education, that 
of serving the masses directly. But the ex- 
tension work at Cornell goes much further 
than the circulation of printed matter. One 
of the staff of teachers in the summer spends 
his entire time going from farm to farm giving 
instruction as to the most approved methods 
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of planting and harvesting. He also en- 
courages the experiment idea and this summer 
there will be several hundreds of plats of 
potatoes, buckwheat, alfalfa, beans and 
wheat, all cultivated for comparative pur- 
poses directly under the supervision of the 
teaching staff of the agricultural college. 

In addition to this, whenever there is any 
outbreak of vegetable or animal disease of 
serious proportions specialists are sent at 
once to try to eradicate the difficulty, and they 
generally succeed. Lectures by the thousand 
upon practical, direct subjects have been 
given before granges and farmers’ clubs and at 
agricultural meetings. For eleven weeks in 
the winter free instruction is given at the 
university to farmers on practical subjects. 
Besides that, there is a two years’ course and 
a four years’ course in agriculture at the 
university, instruction in which is entirely 
free. 

The farmers’ reading course covers three 
years. There are six lessons each year. The 
first year is taken up with problems of the 
soil, the next with questions relating to ani- 
mal industry and the third with the study of 
orcharding. Examination questions are sent 
out and the farmer who follows the work gets 
some useful instruction. Tcachers’ leaflets 
upon a score or more of the most interesting 
phases of nature study have been sent out. 
These leaflets tell about trees, and birds, and 
insects, and clouds, and brooks, and fishes, 
and flowers and make up a delightful collec- 
tion. A teacher with the material already 


in print may have enough topics to last for 


three years. 

Although the Junior Naturalists Club work 
does not belong properly to adult education 
it is the outgrowth of the system as developed. 
These clubs have been formed in hundreds of 
schools in New York, and even so far away 
as Egypt and India. The dues are that each 
member shall write to ‘Uncle John,”’ John 
W. Spencer, who conducts this branch of the 
service, a letter once a month. He is a most 
revered man, this ‘“Uncle John.” He an- 
swers hundreds of the letters personally each 
month and the result is that a love of nature 
is being fostered intelligently and, it may be 
said, scientifically among the children of the 
State. Besides all this, a system of personal 
correspondence with farmers throughout the 
State is kept up at Cornell. President Schur- 
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man in an address in February of this year, 
said that from “five to ten thousand letters 
per year in answer to questions are written by 
the staff.” 

All this is a tremendous gain for the better- 
ment of rural life. Professor I. P. Roberts, 
the director of the College of Agriculture, 
summarizes what has been done in this way: 

“Twenty-five years ago we started at the 
very bottom of scientific and practical agri- 
culture with all the prejudice against this 
industry that had been inherited through 
thousands of years. We have broken this 
down—that is much—but it is more to have 
energized a million people throughout the 
United States who were neglected before but 
who are now alert and, to a greater or less 
extent, students of their chosen calling.” 

An extensive work in Home Education is 
done in New York State through the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York by the State Library, of which 
Melvil Dewey is the head. A large -part of 
this work is through the scheme of traveling 
libraries. New York State was the first to 
move in this direction and more than 1,000 
of these libraries are now going about the 
State from place to place, the remotest ham- 
lets being reached with good literature. A 
report to the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs summed up this feature of the work 
recently by saying: 

“Perhaps some do not know that on appli- 
cation of twenty-five taxpayers and the pay- 
ment of $5.00, for transportation, both ways, 
even the most remote hamlet may have with- 
out further charge the use of a library of 100 
well-selected, recent and popular books sent 
from the State library at Albany.” 

That is strictly true. Traveling libraries 
from the State library are sent for a mere 
nominal sum, to any public library under 
the Regents’ visitation, to any community 
without a public library on application of 
twenty-five taxpayers, to any Regents’ school, 
to any registered study club, to any grange, 
lodge or club recorded by the Regents as 
deserving of such favors. The work with the 
study club is most important. These clubs 
must have five members, must lay out a 
programme of. work, must take up some feasi- 
ble subject and must send an annual report 
to the State library. 

The traveling libraries are of two kinds, 
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one for general reading, and the other for 
special study. They consist of twenty-five, 
fifty or one hundred books, as the case may 
be, and they are made up after close study of 
the requirements in each case. Some of the 
special libraries are called subject libraries 
and they deal with such subjects as social 
science, economics, history and, the like. 
These special libraries even go to the extent 
of providing sets of books for children. 

Another great work emanating from the 
State library has been what might be called 
the resuscitation of hundreds of small local 
libraries. By the law of 1892 a system of 
subsidies for these libraries was established. 
The State library issues instructions how to 
form free or public libraries and how to en- 
roll them as part of the library system under 
the Regents. After all the requirements 
have been fulfilled an inspection is made and 
if it is satisfactory the library receives State 
aid. This has been of great value throughout 
the State. Every county and almost every 
city in the State has received some of this 
money and it is interesting to note that the 
State educational budget for 1902 provides 
$51,500 for this purpose. 

In addition to this work in adult home edu- 
cation the State has a library school at Al- 
bany and in the last dozen years no less than 
nine hundred places in libraries have been 
filled by students from that school. From all 
over the country these students of library 
methods come to Albany. They also come 
from foreign countries—Japan, Norway, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and others have sent 
students to be fitted for this useful profession. 

The School of Forestry for which the State 
appropriates $10,000 a year and the College 
of Veterinary Science, for which an appropri- 
ation of $25,000 a year is made, come within 
the topic of Public Education of Adults by 
the State solely because tuition is free. Their 
work speaks for themselves. Nor is it neces- 
sary to dwell upon the vacation schools of 
New York, which, although they do not relate 
to adult education, are the outgrowth of the 
desire to supplement the common school sys- 
tem of the State with something practical. 

The People’s University Extension Society 
of New York gives instruction, largely through 
the codperation of churches, to adults. A 
great deal of this work is for mothers. Lec- 
tures on the care of children, on hygiene, 
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cooking and sewing, with occasional lectures 
to men on timely and useful topics, are pro- 
vided by this society. These lectures are 
given literally in hundreds of places in New 
York City, and although not a State or mu- 
nicipal institution, are supplementary to the 
vast scheme of instruction that is given to the 
people outside of the public school system. 

One public agency of study has been dis- 
continued by the State through the opposi- 
tion of a Senator whose name is linked inefface- 
ably with the liquor tax system of New York. 
For years the State, at a cost of $4,500 a year, 
maintained a weather bureau at Cornell. 
This bureau had the free service in various 
parts of the State of 2,500 persons. If paid 
for such service would be worth $131,000. 
The bureau collected and published data as 
to the changes in the weather and climate 
and secured statistics as to rainfall and crop 
reports and the like which were of immense 
value to engineers, courts of justice, farmers, 
municipalities, and exchanges of various 
kinds. The records were called for nearly 
every month by the courts. They were of 
great public use. 

The State Senator referred to charged that 
the $4,500 given by the State was used to 
“eke out” salaries of professors at Cornell. 
He had an investigation committee appointed. 
I am informed by Professor Fuertes of the 
Department of Civil Engineering of Cornell, 
the man most concerned and one of the high- 
est probity and professional standing, that 
to the best of his knowledge no investigation 
was made. It was no credit to the intelli- 
gence of the Senator that he should make the 
untrue statement that the salaries of Cornell 
professors were eked out by the State appro- 
priation. Professor Fuertes does not hesitate 
to declare that it was the Senator’s ‘‘own in- 
vention.”” He adds: 

“The old bureau is dead and with it the 
solution of a vast number of important ques- 
tions in agriculture, commerce, engineering 
and sanitation.” 

The popular investigation of climate and 
weather by 2,500 observers in the State at 
an annual expense of $4,500 is a matter of 
adult instruction in a field of widespread im- 
portance. It is a pity to lose it through the 
prejudices of any State Senator, no matter 
how far-reaching his fame may be through 
excise or other legislation. 














TYPICAL GRINDING MILL IN CUBA 


This mill with many others has suspended grinding until the settlement of the sugar tariff reduction question 





THE TRUTH ABOUT CUBA 


BY 


HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


OES Cuba need our aid? Is she on 
the edge of a financial depression 
which will thrust her deeper into 

the abyss of national poverty than could all 
the wrongs inflicted by Spain? 

General Wood declares this to be true. He 
proclaimed it from the Palace in Havana, 
and traveled North many times to tell it over 
and over again to Senatorial ears which only 
half listened. He told many things which 
would be plain to the simplest mind. He 
described the situation in the straightforward 
words of the soldier, and when he had finished 
and returned to his post of duty, certain Sena- 
tors answered him by insinuating that the 
plea for tariff reduction was a direct effort to 
bring greater profit to the American Sugar 
Refining Company, “‘which is already the 
owner of. a great part of the crop awaiting 
export.”’ This, too, in the face of the follow- 
ing statement made by General Wood to the 
Secretary of War under date of April 9th: 

‘A large portion of the grinding season 
has already passed, and the delay in taking 
final action upon the question of reduction of 
the duties on sugar has resulted in the accu- 
mulation in the island of an enormous quan- 
tity of this product, held almost entirely, as 
repeatedly shown, by the planters and the 


Cuban dealers in sugar. The amount is so 
considerable that they must commence to 
unload very soon, and it is highly probable 
that the throwing upon the market of this 
enormous quantity of sugar will result in 
prices being reduced, and a very large pro- 
portion of the benefits granted, if any are 
granted, will be lost to the planter, and the 
large sugar refineries will be benefited by the 
delay which has taken place. In other 
words, the delay of action pending the inves- 
tigation of the status of sugar in Cuba is play- 
ing directly into the hands of the Sugar Trust, 
which is making little or no effort to buy, 
realizing that the market is bound to go to 





STEAMERS IN HAVANA HARBOR 


Awaiting cargoes of sugar 
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pieces when the enormous amount of sugar, 
now being held pending decision on the 
tariff question, is thrown upon the market. 4 
When I visited Havana early in April there 
was $20,000,000 worth of sugar awaiting 
shipment in Cuba. One of the illustrations 
given with this article was taken in a ware- 
house then holding 240,000 bags of sugar. 
Along the wharf in front of the warehouse 
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Out in the harbor a number of large freight- 
ers swung idly at their anchors, their high 
freeboards proclaiming a lack of cargo. They 


had been there for weeks waiting the coming 


of news from the great Republic, news which 
would release the embargo placed on the 
freight they were anxious to carry. Scat- 
tered here and there were sailing ships and 
smaller steamers each tied up by the same 











RUINS OF A SUGAR GRINDING MILL 


Province of Santa Clara, one of the many fine plantations destroyed during the last revolution. 


were ranged schooners filled hold and deck 
with sugar, and across the bay were more 
warehouses piled to the eaves with sugar. 

To one who had visited Havana before, the 
scene in the harbor was peculiar. There was 
an air of waiting, of expectancy, of listening, 
as if the dragging hours might bring at any 
moment a signal which would convert in- 
activity into the rush and bustle of pros- 


perity. 


relentless chain, and ranged along the water 
front were other craft, sloops and barges 
and many tugs, idle and apparently de- 
serted. 

The situation was plain indeed, even to the 
casual observer. Here was the prosperity of 
a people held in check because a handful of 
men in conclave one thousand miles away 
chose to wrangle and argue, and also to doubt 
the word of one whose warning had chanced 
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THE TRUTH 


to intrude upon the interests of one of the 
“infant industries”’ of the nation. 

The truth about Cuba? 

Is it necessary to say more than was told 
me by the resident agent of one of the largest 
New York life insurance companies? He 
said: 

‘The situation in Cuba today is unprece- 
dented. Never before in the history of life 
insurance has it been equaled. _It is actually 
true that the need here is so great, that we 
have loaned money on eighty per cent. of the 
policies we hold in the island.” 

While I was in Cuba for THE WoRLD’s 
Work a number of tourists visited Havana, 





THE “CENTRAL” 


The sugar mill of Dr. Luis Estévaz y Romero, Vice-President of Cuba 
one of the few mills now being operated 


making in the majority of cases the round 
trip of ten days from New York which gives 
from Wednesday until Saturday ashore. I 
met several of the visitors at the Ingleterra. 
Said one to me, with a sweep of his arm to- 
ward the Prado: 

‘No one need tell me the Cubans are not 
prosperous. Look at the crowds out there 
onthe promenade. Do you find people better 
dressed on Broadway? And the carriages. 
Seems to me even the beggars ride here. I was 
down along Obispo Street today. It would 
do credit to Paris. And all the shops were 
filled, too. People buying as if they had 
money to burn. Yet we are asked to reduce 
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INTERIOR OF A SUGAR WAREHOUSE 
At the time this photograph was taken there were 240,000 
bags stored in this warehouse alone 


In Havana. 


the tariff on sugar, and all that. Humph! I 
don’t see it.”’ 

Two hours later one of the most prominent 
bankers in Havana, a member of the family 
which has furnished the present incumbent 
of the highest position in the Cuban Cabinet, 
told me that his firm could close the doors of 
forty-eight of the principal commercial houses 
on mortgages if they chose to do so. 

‘Our city looks prosperous,”’ he said, “‘ but 
we are a careless people, light-hearted and 
cheerful, with hardly a thought for the mor- 
row. There is little apparent to show the 
terrible financial condition which undoubt- 
edly faces Cuba, but just as sure as the sun 
will set tonight, we are bound to be confronted 
with a crisis that will shake the foundations 
of our island to its very centre. 

“The Americans do not seem to believe us 
when we tell these facts. We are looked upon 
by certain members of your Congress as beg- 





SAILING VESSELS AT HAVANA 


Awaiting cargoes of sugar 
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gars who whine for alms. We do not ask 
charity. We are willing to return quid pro 
quo for every favor granted us. Your own 
men here like General Wood, have told you 
of our situation over and over again. They 
have not exaggerated anything. General 
Wood has studied the situation and he 
speaks from an experience of almost four 
years. Why do you not believe him? Is he 
not worthy of confidence? Is he asking any- 
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kindly hand which delivered us from the yoke 
of servitude. Forget? Haven’t we living 
monuments in Cabanas with its cells forever 
free of the languishing patriot, and in ¢] 
dead line upon its wall now deserted and 
moss grown, and haven’t we constant re- 
minders in this, our beautiful city, with its e 
during lessons of sanitation and cleanliness ° 
“We are grateful for that which has been 
given us, but we must ask a little more. We 
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RUINS OF A SUGAR PLANTATION RESIDENCE 


This residence was destroyed during the war, and the proprietor cannot raise enough money to rebuild 


thing for his own pocket? Why do you talk 
and argue, and spend the waiting days de- 
bating the pros and cons of a small tariff re- 
duction on sugar, when we are perfectly will- 
ing to grant you adequate concessions in re- 
turn. 

“Is it because you think us ungrateful? 
No. You are sure that so long as there is a 
heart beating in the breast of a loyal Cuban, 
just so long will there be gratitude for the 


are old as a people, but young and helpless 
as a nation! 

“Four years ago there were four hundred 
and nine sugar plantations in active opera- 
tion in Cuba, today there are one hundred 
and sixty. As each plantation gives more 
or less direct employment or means of liveli- 
hood to a thousand people this terrible reduc- 
tion can be understood. Sugar is the present 
source of our most important income. It is 
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to us what wheat is to Nebraska or Dakota. 
Without the profit we derive from our planta- 
tions, we could not exist. If sugar is to suffer 
a loss in value in the world’s markets we 
must for humanity’s sake be given a chance 
to plant our lands with something else. It is 
little to ask of a great and prosperous nation 
like the United States, this reciprocity in 
tariff reduction. 

“We certainly have something to offer in 
return for concessions. Our island has not 
its equal in agricultural possibilities anywhere 
in the world. A very small percentage of 
Cuba is now under cultivation, and the enor- 
mous returns we could get from sugar and 
tobacco under favorable circumstances would 
require the use of only a fractional part of our 
available land. Besides sugar and tobacco 
Cuban soil is splendidly adapted to the rais- 
ing of coffee and small fruits. Oranges will 
grow everywhere, and are unrivalled in flavor, 
delicacy, and the amount of juice. 

“Bananas are found in nearly all parts of 
the island, the largest and best plantations 
being located in the province of San- 
tiago which, with its magnificent harbors, 
is within easy distance of the United States. 


' American capital is represented on Nipe Bay 


and Tanamo Bay. One American corpora- 
tion, the Cuba Fruit Company, has invested 
almost half a million dollars in banana lands 
on the latter bay within the past two years, 


"and the proposition is already a paying one. 


“The possibilities of the island as a garden 
for New York cannot be doubted. With 
the development of Cuban resources will 
come better transportation facilities, and 
it will not be long before the best vegetables, 
which are of almost perennial growth, will be 
delivered in New York and other cities 
throughout the entire year. I am telling 
you all this because I would have you see that 
we Cubans have something to offer in return 
for concessions. 

“We are not clannish or conservative down 
here. We will welcome Americans and will 
do everthing in our power to facilitate their 
investments. We realize that the influence of 
your country can be only for our good. We 
have opportunities for all conditions of men. 
The small farmer will find a paradise here and 
his interests will be safeguarded. There is 
room for cattle raisers, and for mechanics, 
and for the majority of the trades. Our laws 
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are just, and our commercial integrity cannot 
be doubted. 

“Cuba no longer is a menace to the health 
of foreigners. Thanks to the wonderful skill 
and keen-sightedness of General Wood, our 
cities have thrown off the fatal pest of yellow 
fever and are now as salubrious as many of 
your own communities. The climate is se- 
ductive and inviting, and under the spell of 
‘the tropics our island blossoms with fruitful- 
ness. 

“We lie at your door, and all we ask is a 
little kindness, even that which you would 
show to a stranger. You have done much 
for us, more in fact than we can ever repay, 
but you must not leave your work unfinished. 
Aid is needed now at the birth of our little 
nation almost as much as when we were 
struggling under the Spanish yoke. That 
you will grant it, lam assured. You will not 
permit your good work to fail, nor will you 
repudiate the promise of General Leonard 
Wood that we should continue to have your 
friendship.” 

Others in Havana talked to me in this 
strain. The feeling seemed to be that of won- 
der. They could not understand the attitude 
of Congress in refusing to grant them a modest 
concession at this critical period of their 
national history. There was no fault finding, 
no criticism, the prevailing impression was 
that the situation would right itself in good 
time. 

The masses were indifferent, but entirely 
through ignorance. The coming of liberty, 
the consummation of ninety years of warfare, 
the final winning of the fruits of victory, filled 
their thoughts. To be free at last, to see 
their beloved flag waving over Morro, to 
feel themselves a nation of the world absorbed 
their thoughts. 

But the more intelligent classes, the 
small coteries of men in Havana and other 
centres who form the brains of the island, had 
more serious views. The future with its 
grave possibilities was very near to them. 
They realized fully the financial problem the 
island would have to face, a financial problem 
made real by the fact that the new govern- 
ment’s expenses were bound to exceed its 
income. These men, too, were patriotic, but 
their love for the flag did not prevent their 
seeing what would happen if existing cir- 
cumstances were not speedily changed. 
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FOR 


AMERICANS AT OXFORD 


H. MORSE STEPHENS 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY AND A GRADUATE OF OXFORD 


MIDST the chorus of mingled admira- 
A tion and surprise created by the 
announcement of the munificent 
bequest made by the late Cecil Rhodes for 
the endowment of scholarships at Oxford 
University for young Americans, there has 
been from more than one leader in the Ameri- 
can educational world a note of protest against 
the idea that American students could learn 
anything worth the learning at the most con- 
servative of European universities. It has 
been openly stated that in most lines of work 
they can find better facilities for instruction 
and experiment at American colleges and 
universities than at Oxford, and that if they 
need further training they can best obtain it 
in the great laboratories, libraries and semi- 
naries in the universities of Germany. These 
critics fail to understand the intention of the 
dead builder of empire. It is distinctly 
stated in his will, which revealed the great 
conception of a great man, that he desired 
to foster sentiment rather than learning. 
The conditions under which the Rhodes 
Scholars are to be selected indicate that his 
bounty is intended for boys straight from 
school and not for mature men desiring an 
opportunity for post-graduate research. 

It has seemed to me, who took my degree 
at Oxford within a year or two of the gradua- 
tion of Cecil Rhodes, and who have had the 
advantage of teaching for the last eight years 
at an American university, and who can there- 
fore perhaps claim to understand something 
of what Mr. Rhodes intended, that it might 
be of some use to explain the provisions 
made by Mr. Rhodes’ will. 

A story used to be current at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge that a famous German 
man of learning once remarked to the cele- 
brated Doctor Whewell, the Master of Trinity 
College, after seeing the opportunities afforded 


to the Cambridge undergraduates for sport 
and relaxation,—‘‘ You don’t try to make 
scholars here.” ‘‘No!”’ replied the Master, 
“We make men!” Cecil Rhodes was far 
more concerned with making men than Doc- 
tors of Philosophy. A careful perusal of the 
passages from the will dealing with the 
scholarships clearly brings this out, and be- 
fore.dealing with the matter from an Ameri- 
can standpoint it may be well to reproduce 
parts of those paragraphs. 


‘““Whereas, I consider the education of 
young colonists at one of the universities of 
the United Kingdom of great advantage to 
them, giving breadth to their views and in- 
struction in life and manners, instilling in 
their minds the advantage to the colonies 
as well as to the United Kingdom of the re- 
tention of the unity of the empire, and 

“Whereas, in the case of young colonists 
studying at a university in the United King- 
dom I attach the greatest importance, to a 
university having a residential system such 
as Oxford’s and Cambridge’s, for without it 
students at the most critical period of their 
lives are left without supervision, and 

‘“‘ Whereas, I desire to encourage and foster 
appreciation of the advantages which I im- 
plicitly believe will result from a union of the 
English-speaking people and to encourage in 
students from the United States of America, 
who will benefit from American scholarships 
to be established for the reason above given 
at Oxford under this will, an attachment to 
the country from which they sprang, but 
without, I hope, withdrawing them or their 
sympathies from the land of their adoption 
or birth. 

‘Now, therefore, I direct that as soon after 
my death as possible and either simultane- 
ously or gradually as convenient the estab- 
lishment of the scholarships hereinafter di- 
rected for male students, each of the yearly 
value of £300, tenable for three consecutive 
academic years.” 
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Following is a summary of the main points 
of the will, as published in the New York Sun: 

The will directs the trustees to establish 
two American scholarships for each of the 
present States and Territories of the United 
States. 


“As suggested for the guidance of those 
having the selection of the scholarships my idea 
of a qualified student would combine these 
four qualifications in the proportions of three- 
tenths for the first, literary : two-thirds for the 
second, fondness for sport: three-tenths for 
the third, the qualities of manhood, and two- 
tenths for the fourth, exhibition of moral 
force. According to my ideas if the maxi- 
mum of marks were 200 they would be appor- 
tioned, sixty each for the first and third, and 
forty for the second and fourth qualifications. 
The marks for the several qualifications should 
be awarded independently, for the first, by 
examination: for the second and third, on 
ballot of their fellow-students, and for the 
fourth on the report of the headmaster of 
the candidate’s school. The awards should 
be sent for the consideration of the trustees or 
some person appointed to ascertain by averag- 
ing the marks in blocks of twenty the best 
ideal of a qualified student. 

“No student shall be qualified or disquali- 
fied for election to a scholarship on account 
of race or religious opinions. A qualified 
student who is elected shall take up his resi- 
dence within six months of his election to the 
scholarship payable from such residence. I 
desire that the scholars be distributed among 
the colleges of Oxford and not resort in undue 
numbers to one or more colleges only.” 


These paragraphs show very clearly what 
Cecil Rhodes valued in his own university 
education and what are the advantages he 
believed to be inherent in the Oxford system. 
It was because of “the residential system” 
that he distinctly states he prefers Oxford to 
other universities. This indicates that he 
intended his bounty for young men just out 
of school, and this is emphasized in his sug- 
gestions for the selection of scholars, where 
he specifically mentions “‘the report of the 
headmaster of the candidate’s school.”” He 
had in mind the fact that undergraduates at 
Oxford generally go up to the university 
straight from school at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen. It is for young men at that age 


and under those conditions that Oxford un- 
dergraduate life is most profitable. 


An older 
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man whether he be English or American 
would find the ‘‘supervision” to which Mr. 
Rhodes alludes extremely irksome; he would 
find the instruction given by college tutors 
of quite a different grade from that for which 
he was prepared; it is even to be feared that 
the freedom of the high-school and the mis- 
cellaneous nature of the work done there may 
fit the American boy of eighteen almost as 
poorly as the mature American student for 
the best that there is to be got out of Oxford. 
It is to be presumed that the executors of Mr. 
Rhodes’s will, who understand his intentions, 
will try first to get picked students from 
American ‘‘ Academies” and endeavor to fit 
a limit of age for the Rhodes Scholars, since 
it is evident that he hoped to bring young 
Americans to Oxford at the impressionable 
age, and not to swell the number of American 
post-graduate students there. 

For the thing that can be most readily felt 
through Oxford undergraduate life can only 
be fully appreciated by the young. It is that 
elusive influence, which may best be covered 
by the word ‘‘atmosphere.’”’ The most 
beautiful passage in the whole body of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s prose writings is the famous 
paragraph at the end of the preface to his 
“Essays in Criticism,” and hackneyed though 
its flowing phrases are to every Oxford man, 
and unintelligible in their laudation as they 
must appear to all Americans who have not 
visited Oxford, they give the best impression 
in the English language of one side at least 
of the Oxford atmosphere. 


“Beautiful city! so venerable, so lovely, 
so unravaged by the fierce intellectual life of 
our century, so serene! 

“There are our young barbarians, all at 
play. And yet, steeped in sentiment as she 
lies, spreading her gardens to the moonlight, 
and whispering from her towers the last en- 
chantments of the Middle Ages who will 
deny that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, 
keeps ever calling us near to the true goal 
of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection,—to 
beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen 
from another side ?—nearer, perhaps, than all 
the science of Tubingen. Adorable dreamer, 
whose heart has been so romantic! who hast 
given thyself to sides and to throes not mine, 
only never to the Philistines! home of lost 
causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular 
names, and impossible loyalties! What ex- 
ample could ever so inspire us to keep down 
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the Philistines in ourselves, what teacher 
could ever so save us from that bondage to 
which we are all prone? Apparitions 
of a day, what is our puny warfare against the 
Philistines, compared with the warfare which 
this Queen of Romance has been waging 
against them for centuries, and will wage 
after we are gone?”’ 


In this famous passage the poet-lover of 
Oxford has dwelt upon one of the subtle 
phases of her influence upon those fitted to 
feel it, which not only stimulate the imagina- 
tion against the materialistic tendencies of 
the twentieth century, but give a conviction 
of the long continuity of English life and Eng- 
lish thought, which makes the absorption of 
history more lasting than any instruction in it 
can be. “What Oxford thinks today, Eng- 
land thinks tomorrow” was an old saying of 
the fourteenth century, and from that time 
onward, although the sister university of Cam- 
bridge has more truly represented in Milton 
and Cromwell, in Isaac Newton and William 
Pitt, in Darwin and Tennyson, the successful 
trend of modern political and intellectual 
development in England, yet the Oxford tra- 
dition of loving the ideal and the beautiful 
more than the real and the successful has 
done much to keep alive the recollection that 
material success is not everything. English 
history, wherein that history is not simply 
political, can best be felt and absorbed in Ox- 
ford. It is not merely the fact that John 
Wiclif was once Master of his college, that 
makes the Balliol man appreciate the reality 
of the religious controversies of the fourteenth 
century; that Walter Raleigh was once an 
undergraduate of Oriel College did not con- 
sciously influence Cecil Rhodes as an under- 
graduate of that same college three hundred 
years later; that Charles I and his consort, 
Henrietta Maria, at the crisis of their fate 
dwelt in St. John’s College and walked in its 
beautiful gardens, need not blind later resi- 
dents in the rooms they once occupied to the 
issues that their enemies in arms represented; 
and the scholarly memories of Joseph Addi- 
son and the slothfulness that marked all col- 
lege life in the student days of Gibbon at 
Magdalen College are not likely to make 
essayists or mar historians by the memories 
they have left or the tales that they have told. 
But that these men lived in Oxford and that 
great movements took root or survived there 


unconsciously impresses the story of the past 
upon the impressionable student in the 
present. 

Just as a foreign language can only be ac- 
quired in perfection in the land where it is 
spoken, so a knowledge of the past only takes 
a form of reality to those who can see that 
past in its remains as well as in their own im- 
agination. Thomes Hardy in one of his 
novels, ‘‘Jude the Obscure,” has tried to 
paint the effect of Oxford upon the imagina- 
tion of an untaught man of genius, and Mr. 
Pearsall Smith in ‘‘A Youth from Parnassus”’ 
has endeavored to bring out its effect upon 
a crude youth from a Western State, but. its 
influence varies so greatly according to the 
amount of the imagination brought to it that 
no formula can safely be laid down as uni- 
versal. It can only be asserted that the at- 
mosphere of the ideal, on which Matthew 
Arnold dwells, and the atmosphere of the 
historic past, though often unconsciously felt 
by ‘‘young barbarians,” influences the one- 
time resident of Oxford more than he realizes 
in his undergraduate days, and may lead the 
tired and war-worn builder of empire, after 
all his vehement struggle for materialistic 
success in a virgin land, to the high poetic 
conception of the union of peoples of com- 
mon race and common language through senti- 
ment and sympathy in their young days, 
when sentiment and sympathy mean so 
much. 

Quite apart from this absorption of great 
thought and of past history may be reckoned 
the advantage that Oxford gives by its col- 
legiate, or, as Mr. Rhodes calls it, its residen- 
tial system, for social intercourse among 
young men of the same age. The great size 
of the newer American universities and the 
outgrowing of the dormitory system, com- 
bined with the decay of class spirit and the 
breaking up of harmonious courses by the 
introduction of electives, has appreciably 
affected social intercourse in the larger Ameri- 
can seats of learning. Graduates of earlier 
decades assert that there used to be a con- 
siderable amount of social sympathy and 
opportunity in early days, and the enthusiasm 
of class reunions justifies their assertion, and 
it may be that in the smaller American colleges 
of today social surroundings may have the 
same results, but at the present moment there 
is a greater intimacy of social life in Oxford 
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than the present writer has been able to dis- 
cover in the United States. The mere fact 
that there are twenty-one different colleges 
in Oxford, varying in size, traditions, and 
social possibilities, none of which contains 
more than about two hundred undergraduates, 
affords an opportunity for social intercourse 
on intimate terms hardly to be found any- 
where else. The undergraduate life is inti- 
mate in all work and sport and society; a 
man cannot be left out in so comparatively 
small a number, for each man is an appreciable 
factor in Oxford college life. 

In the smaller colleges, which are not so 
very much larger than the Greek Letter fra- 
ternities, every member must take his part, 
if the college is to hold its own. The number 
of teachers, if both the university professors 
and the college tutors and lecturers are 
counted, is far larger in proportion to students 
than in any American university, and the 
tutorial system gives to every Oxford man 
the opportunity of being brought into close 
personal contact with an experienced teacher, 
who directs his work and watches over his 
career. The athletic life is far more general 
than in an American college. To take row- 


ing alone, there is not only the Varsity crew, 
which rows against Cambridge, to be made, 
but every college has its college eight, and 
many colleges two or three torpids, as the 
second eights are termed, which give every 
man, who has any rowing ability a chance to 


row for his college. It is the same with the 
two varieties of football, with track athletics, 
cricket and with other sports like racquets 
and golf; every man with any athletic ability 
is likely to get his chance in intercollegiate 
sports, even if he cannot represent the Uni- 
versity against Cambridge. Nothing is more 
startling to the English college man in an 
American college or university, than to see 
the intense ardor in the training and com- 
peting of the champion athletes among Ameri- 
can college men, combined with the absence 
of opportunities for those who cannot or do 
not want to be university champions. Since 
nothing brings young men, who have not 
learned to appreciate the charms of intellect- 
ual activity, so closely together as sharing 
in athletic activities the advantage afforded 
by the Oxford colleges for making friendships 
through common athletic sport and athletic 
Tivalry should not be undervalued. 
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One result that Mr. Rhodes did not antici- 
pate will probably be the introduction of 
intercollegiate baseball, for it is impossible 
to imagine the residence of about a hundred 
young Americans under twenty years of age, 
scattered among more than twenty colleges, 
without foreseeing that they will bring their 
national sport into the ring of Oxford inter- 
collegiate athletics. The various college so- 
cieties, whether debating clubs or literary 
societies or social organizations, afford an- 
other means of bringing English college men 
close together. It is not so difficult to get 
into a group of twenty when a member of a 
college of a hundred and fifty as when a mem- 
per of a vast undergraduate body of two or 
three thousand students. 

The one great advantage of the Oxford 
system is in its opportunities for social inter- 
course, and the Rhodes Scholars, if they be 
sent young enough, will find plenty of op- 
portunities to assimilate with young Eng- 
lishmen of their own age in the sort of social 
sympathy which should produce what Mr. 
Rhodes speaks of in his will as “an attach- 
ment to the country from which they sprang.”’ 
The liberality of the income to be paid to 
each Rhodes Scholar will enable them to take 
every advantage of social and athletic inter- 
course. Twenty years ago it was possible, 
though pinching, to get through Oxford on 
#150 a year, and every advantage could be 
obtained on an income of £250, while Mr. 
Rhodes allows £300 a year, for three years, 
to each of the scholars on his foundation. 
It is to be hoped that the executors under the 
will will positively prohibit the Rhodes 
Scholars from joining the class known as 
Non-collegiate or Unattached Students; in 
this category, in which men are members of 
the university but of no college, the great 
advantage of complete social intercourse is 
lost, but the life is very much cheaper. It is 
obviously intended by the allowance pro- 
vided, that the Rhodes Scholars shall be 
members of colleges, and it would be a dis- 
graceful thing if they should be allowed to 
save money out of their allowance. The 
same consideration should of course bar the 
possibility of married students taking their 
wives with them to Oxford, which would 
exclude them from the great opportunity of 
living in college rooms in close communica- 
tion with their fellows. 
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This leads to a consideration which must 
be very briefly treated, since it would be 
something of an impertinence to make sug- 
gestions as to the methods of selecting the 
Rhodes Scholars before the executors under 
Mr. Rhodes’ will have had a chance to formu- 
late their plans. But a few things must be 
pointed out at once. It would be violating 
the testator’s intention to allow his benefac- 
tion to be used by mature men for post-gradu- 
ate work. The only safe way to prevent this 
violation would be to fix a limit of age. The 
scholarships offered for competition under 
various foundations at the different Oxford 
colleges all prescribe a limit of age, generally 
demanding that competitors should be under 
nineteen. To this limitation should be added 
that candidates must be unmarried, since 
early marriage is more usual under American 
conditions, particularly in the Middle-West- 
ern States than in England. There would be 
no difficulty in arranging for the literary ex- 
amination, which Mr. Rhodes suggests as the 
first qualification. The system of examina- 
tion pursued in many Congressional districts 
for nomination to West Point and Annapolis 
could be adopted, but there would have to be 
some supervisory authority in the United 
States which should provide that no one 
should be selected who could not pass the 
ordinary Oxford examinations, known as 
“smalls” and “‘mods.’’ These examinations 
demand a modicum of Greek, Latin and 
mathematics, and the Oxford authorities 
can hardly be expected to change their whole 
system in order to admit Rhodes Scholars to 
the usual university examinations for degrees; 
and it would certainly be very undesirable 
that the Rhodes Scholars should not prove 
themselves the equals of their English com- 
peers in the accustomed university tests. If 
Mr. Rhodes had desired to alter the univer- 
sity curriculum at Oxford he would have said 
so. His main aim is to give his young Ameri- 
can beneficiaries the advantage of the Oxford 
residential system. 

Far greater are the difficulties presented 
in the tests for the second, third and fourth 
qualifications. It is extremely important 
that some control should be exercised over 
the second and third tests in ‘‘fondness for 
sport” and “the qualities of manhood,”’ 
which he suggests should be decided by the 
ballot of fellow students. Everyone who 


knows much about American schoolboys, or 
about English schoolboys for that matter, 
knows that such a ballot is a very doubtful 
test. The existence of what is known as 
“politics” in American high schools and col- 
leges, in which votes are traded off and the 
boy is prepared to be the father of the politi- 
cian, might often lead to the selection of very 
undesirable candidates. If it should so hap- 
hed ° 

pen, as might well be the case, that many of 
the candidates by the age of nineteen should 
have had two or even three years of college 
life the evil would be intensified. Most cer- 
tainly some degree of continuity of observa- 
tion in school or college would have to be pro- 
vided for, since the observation of a candidate 
by his fellow-students and his ‘‘headmaster’’ 
could not be safely based upon the experience 
of a single year. 

The executors doubtless will not formulate 
any plan without long consultation with lead- 
ing educational authorities in the United 
States, and it is profoundly to be hoped that 
pains will be taken to exclude politics utterly 
in the work of selection. The principals of 
high-schools would be more likely to advise 
wisely than the presidents of colleges, who 
might be expected to encourage a higher 
limit of age, which might enable their best 
students to go to Oxford for what would be, 
in their case, post-graduate work. 

Mr. Rhodes distinctly states that he hopes 
his great foundation in its usefulness to 
American students will not “withdraw them 
or their sympathies from the land of their 
adoption or birth.” It is quite certain that 
no such effect will be wrought upon American 
students by a three years’ residence at Oxford. 
The average American boy of eighteen is 
from the very nature of his public education, 
and most particularly from the sort of history 
he is taught at school, a most patriotic being, 
much more patriotic often than many of his 
seniors. The glamour of his patriotism has 
not yet been touched by experiences with 
practical politics and he is at the enthusiastic 
age. Men four or five years his senior would 
be much more apt to be attracted into an 
unpatriotic undervaluing of their own coun- 
try. One of the things that strikes an Eng- 
lishman in his wanderings over the United 
States is the intensity of youthful patriotism, 
local, State and National. The great patriotic 
societies in their encouragement of patriotic 
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ceremonies in the schools, such as the worship 
of the flag, have done much to create and 
maintain an ebullient patriotism in American 
boys which will somewhat amaze their Eng- 
lish compeers in age, who are much more re- 
served in expressing their patriotic emotions. 
Such an attitude as that taken by the boys 
at Westward Ho! School, depicted most 
faithfully by Rudyard Kipling in one of the 
stories published in his ‘‘Stalky & Co.,”’ and 
entitled ‘‘The Flag of their Country,” would 
be inconceivable in any body of American 
boys. But for all that there may be a cer- 
tain loosening of ties, without the establish- 
ment of some centre at Oxford, where the 
American Rhodes Scholars may meet together, 
where they may read American newspapers, 
where they may keep in touch by debate and 
otherwise with American politics, where they 
may not only keep alive, but make more in- 
telligible their national patriotism, and where 
they may be partly saved from the inevitable 
homesickness, which will assail them all in 
unfamiliar surroundings despite the cordial 
welcome they are certain to receive. 

A good model for an institution that should 
be the headquarters of American interests in 
Oxford may be found in the Indian Institute. 
Sir M. Monier-Williams, who was for many 
years Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, con- 
ceived the plan of building a headquarters 
for Indian interests there. He visited India 
and collected from various Rajas there suffi- 
cient money to carry out his purpose. The 
Indian Institute, which stands near the heart 
of collegiate Oxford, is not only a museum of 
Indian curiosities and a library of literature 
relating to India, but is likewise the place 
where lectures on Indian subjects are deliv- 
ered and the headquarters, both of the native 
Indians studying at Oxford and of the candi- 
dates who have passed into the Indian Civil 
Service. There should be a similar Ameri- 
can Institute in the heart of Oxford, where 
a library of American books and of American 
periodicals should be collected, where lectures 
Should be delivered on American history and 
institutions, and which should be the head- 
quarters of all American students whether 
undergraduates or postgraduates, whether 
Rhodes Scholars or students living in the 
University at their own charges. 

Mr. Rhodes expressed the desire “that the 
scholars be distributed among the colleges 
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of Oxford and not resort in undue numbers 
to one or more colleges only.”” In making 
this provision he showed his sagacity, for his 
desire was to leaven the whole university 
with Americans, and not to provide a sepa- 
rate American college. So various are the 
conditions of the different colleges that there 
is not a single one which might not learn 
something from having American wunder- 
graduates, and which does not have some 
special shade of ideal or historic atmosphere 
to contribute. And yet there should be some 
centre for these American students who are 
to be scattered through the University, some 
place where they may learn to know each 
other and where they may keep alive their 
Americanism and feel the pulse of their 
mother country. 

There is another side to this question of an 
American Institute at Oxford. One of the 
arguments which Sir M. Monier-Williams 
used in getting subscriptions from Indian 
princes was that he desired to enlighten the 
darkness, in which the average young Eng- 
lishman of college age dwelt, with regard to 
the civilization, the government and the re- 
sources of the Indian Empire. Yet the dark- 
ness in which ignorance of India culminated 
is light compared to the density of ignorance 
felt by most young Englishmen with regard 
to the United States. If it were necessary 
to teach them something of India, it is ten 
times more necessary to teach them some- 
thing of America. This could not be better 
done than by the maintenance of an Ameri- 
can Institute, which should be not only a 
headquarters of Americans in Oxford, but 
should radiate information about the United 
States throughout the University. Consider- 
ing the extent of English ignorance of the 
United States and the largeness of the be- 
quest made by Cecil Rhodes for the educa- 
tion of young Americans at Oxford, might 
not a subscription be raised or a fund in some 
way provided in the United States for build- 
ing and maintaining an American Institute 
at Oxford? Since the provision of $1,500 a 
year for two scholars from each State and 
Territory in the Union means not less than 
the expenditure of $150,000 a year or the in- 
terest on a capital of at least $3,000,000, 
might it not be possible for the United States 
to provide an American Institute at Oxford 
to balance the Rhodes American scholarships 
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awarded in the United States? The main- 
tenance of such a building need not be very 
expensive. 

In connection with the American Institute 
at Oxford an opportunity might be afforded 
for instruction to be given there in American 
History and in the meaning of American in- 
stitutions. This should be done partly to 
keep alive the interest of the Rhodes Scholars 
in the history and the institutions of their 
own country, and partly that instruction in 
these neglected matters might be given to 
English students at Oxford. It would be an 
admirable thing if the instruction in Ameri- 
can history and in American institutions 
could be given by two professors on leave of 
absence from their American colleges and 
universities. Much has been said of the 
great benefit derived by those professors of 
Greek in American institutions of learning 
who have spent a year in teaching at the 
American school in Athens. It might be 
possible to employ professors of American 
History at Oxford after a similar fashion. 
They should not be expected to lecture often, 
but the inspiration of their presence would 
keep alive the interest of the Rhodes Scholars 
in their national history, and their treatment 
of their subjects would show English students 
the modern views held of American history 
through its most famous teachers. 

But it would not be enough to have lectures 
on American history. What the English 
people have chiefly to learn for their self- 
government in the future is the working and 
the successful working of the Federal sys- 
tem in the United States, of which Cecil 
Rhodes was such a sincere admirer. His 
labors for South African federation, his de- 
sire for the federation of the United King- 
dom, as shown in his gift to Mr. Parnell and 
the Irish Party, go to prove that, much as 
he believed in empire, he believed still more 
in federation. The hopes of many English 
statesmen since the days of that great colonial 
governor, Sir George Grey, have been that 
the United Kingdom should federate itself, 
and providing home rule for England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, should then be prepared 
to deal with its imperial problems without 
hindrance from local politics. In a striking 


passage in his will Cecil Rhodes protests 
against the blocking of the discussion of im- 
perial projects by the politics of the parish 


pump. More than aught else in politics today 
do Englishmen need to be informed of the 
success of the American Federal system, and 
courses of lectures delivered every year at 
an American Institute at Oxford by dis- 
tinguished professors of law and by trained 
and experienced practical statesmen would 
do much to bring about a better understand- 
ing of Federal Government. 

It should never be forgotten that the in- 
tention of Cecil Rhodes was, in that part of 
his will relating to the Rhodes scholarships 
at Oxford, to ‘‘foster appreciation of the ad- 
vantages which I implicitly believe will result 
from a union of the English-speaking people, ”’ 
and his executors are surely bound to follow 
out his wishes in this respect. That their 
task in framing regulations for the selection 
of the Rhodes Scholars in America is one of 
enormous difficulty can best be appreciated 
by those who know both England and the 
United States, both Oxford and the American 
colleges, and it is a comfort to know that two 
at least of those executors, Lord Rosebery 
and Lord Milner, are both of them qualified 
by a knowledge of Oxford and a sympathy 
with the United States to carry out the wishes 
of their dead friend. They will need sincere 
and enlightened aid from those men in this 
country who sympathize with the English 
ideals of education, and from no one in the 
United States could they get more sympa- 
thetic advice than from the present President 
of the United States. There is a ring in the 
following passage with its high ideals of 
manly life, its sympathy with manly sports 
and its glorification of public duty, that 
sounds like an echo from some of the 
most famous utterances of President Roose- 
velt: 


“My desire being that the students so 
elected to those scholarships shall not be 
merely bookworms, I direct that in their elec- 
tion regard shall be paid to their literary and 
scholastic attainments, and fondness for and 
successin manly outdoor sports, such as cricket 
and football, and their qualities of manhood, 
truth, courage; devotion to duty, sympathy 
for and protection of the weak, kindliness, 
unselfishness and fellowship exhibited during 
their school days, moral force, character, and 
instinct to lead and to take interest in their 
schoolmates, for these latter attributes will 
be likely in after life to guide them to esteem 
and perform public duties as the highest aim.’ 
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THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


A BENEFACTOR OF THE THRIFTY POOR—THE 


LARGEST SAVINGS BANK 
BY 


IN THE WORLD 


EDWARD LOWRY 


appointed duty of the Bowery Sav- 

ings Bank in New York to guard 
small savings. The story of its success has 
the personal interest of an intimately-written 
biography. The archives of the bank are a 
constant record of what city editors call 
“human interest” stories. 

At the corner of Grand Street, a broad, 
easy flight of stone steps leads one from the 
Bowery through heavy, bronzed gates and 
swinging doors (on which legends are gilded 
in three languages) into a vaulted chamber, 
cool, quiet and shadowy. The place is re- 
poseful; the noise and fierce glare of the life 
outside seem a thousand miles removed. It 
is more like the interior of a church than of a 
banking house. This impression is con- 
firmed by the rows of seats, fashioned like 
pews, that stretch across the marble hallway 
filled on the one side of the hall with men; on 
the other with women. They sit very quietly, 
as a rule, each clutching a bank book. 

One may see types of all the nations of 
Europe. Stolid, fair-haired Swedes; bright- 
eyed, pleasant-faced Irish girls are there; 
Polish Jews, bearded to the eyes, with greasy 
hats pulled down on their ears, and faces 
marked by shrewdness and cunning; Rus- 
sian peasants, Roumanians, Italians, Ger- 
mans, all are represented. They have come 
to put away their little hoards of silver, toiled 
for along the water front, earned in petty 
trading, grubbed outof city drains and ditches, 
sweated out in silence in tailor shops— 
amassed patiently, guarded with care, cher- 
ished fiercely. 

The key of the success the level-headed and 
far-seeing men who founded the bank, and 
those who followed them, have attained, may 
be found, I think, in the fact that they did 
not seek to find a substitute for old-fashioned 
rugged honesty. The bank has never been 


NOR sixty-eight years it has been the 





managed by “financiers” in the curious mod- 
ern interpretation of that term. The Bowery 
Savings Bank is different from other banks 
because it has a distinct personality. It 
impresses one as a resolute man who has 
forced his way to a definite goal. 

On May 1, 1834, “sundry inhabitants” 
were cautiously granted a charter by the 
Legislature for ‘‘a bank for savings to be 
located on the Bowery north of Grand Street 
(this provision has never been repealed) to 
be called The Bowery Savings Bank.”” The 
charter was hedged with many safeguards. 
Deposits were limited to $500,000. On the 
second of June the bank began business, and 
received from fifty depositors the sum of $2,- 
020, averaging a little above $40 from each. 
Curiously enough this average has been main- 
tained until the present time, when the de- 
posits aggregate over $75,000,000, coming in 
from practically every State and territory 
in the Union, from new possessions beyond 
the seas, and from many of the countries of 
Europe. When the bank was chartered, 
the largest district on the East Side north of 
Chambers Street, in which the shipyards, 
machine shops and other branches of industry 
were located, had no convenient place of de- 
posit for the savings of an extensive popula- 
tion. This was the field from which the new 
institution was intended to draw its support. 
From this beginning the bank has become 
the most accurate barometer of the financial 
condition of wage-earners. Its own condi- 
tion is based on their condition. Should this 
bank fail, the blighting influence of the catas- 
trophe would be felt in every part of the land. 
One of the most gratifying features shown 
by a study of the deposits is the increase in 
the savings of native-born citizens. One ex- 
pects an emigrant to save his money; he 
comes to this country for that express pur- 
pose. During the past year the number of 
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depositors born in the United States has 
almost doubled. The emigrant depositors 
from Russia, Roumania and Austria vary 
little from year to year. They are practically 
all Jews, and when one of them accumulates 
a sufficient sum he becomes a trader and em- 
ploys his capital. The Irish and Italians 
have banks of their own, run by men of their 
own country. 

On the first of last January the bank had 
upward of 135,000 accounts open, with a 
total amount deposited of $75,696,584.25. 

The money put in the bank and the persons 
who bring it make a thousand dramatic 
stories. Sometimes, the tellers say, the 
money is flecked with blood, and, perhaps, 
tiny bits of feather are found adhering to 
bills. This money comes from the Ghetto, 
where fowls are killed by the priests and pre- 
pared according to the laws of the Church. 
Nearly always the bills are crumpled and 
dirty when they are drawn from their various 
hiding places. 

Some years ago the rumor went down the 
East Side that the present home of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank was being erected with 
money put in for safekeeping and forgotten 
by the depositors. The rumor gained cre- 
dence. It was printed in several reputable 
newspapers. A bill was introduced in the 
State Legislature to take all ““dormant ac- 
counts” from the custody of the savings banks 
and to put the funds in the State Treasury 
to be held till called for. This unwise legisla- 
tion was happily defeated. The so-called 
dormant accounts are savings banks accounts 
that have not been disturbed by entry of de- 
positors or withdrawal for twenty-two years, 
after which time the bank ceases to pay in- 
terest. It is the appointed duty of one clerk 
in the Bowery Savings Bank to prevent ac- 
counts from becoming dormant, and to find 
the rightful owner or owners of hidden treas- 
ure. He deals in romances, tragedies and 
comedies. Sketched in outline, some of the 
intensely interesting cross-currents of the 
lives of those who forgot are here presented. 

Frederick Cullman, a turner, opened an 
account with the bank in 1861. In 1863 he 
died, and his widow transferred the account 
to herown name. Three years later she trans- 
ferred the money to her name as trustee 
for her three children, William, Charles and 
In time the account became dor- 
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mant when the deposits amounted to $1,- 
197.63. After years of search by letter and 
advertisement, a  prosperous-looking man 
came to the bank and introduced himself as 
William Cullman. He told this story: 

‘‘My father was named Frederick Cullman. 
He was a prosperous pipe-maker, and while 
he lived our family were comfortable. He 


died suddenly; and the shock upset the 


mental balance of my mother. Still, for a 
number of years, she contrived to care for our 
small family, until one day she had a bad 
attack and was sent to an insane asylum. 
My brothers and I were cared for in a city in- 
stitution for friendless children until we were 
old enough to be indentured as apprentices. 
Our family was broken and scattered.” 

He could not remember at what addresses 
his family lived during the years previous to 
1873, except that at one time they lived in a 
house on the East Side opposite a graveyard; 
examination of real estate maps developed 
the fact that one of the addresses given by 
Cullman the depositor fitted the description 
given by the claimant, who completed the 
link by pointing out the exact house. Fur- 
ther investigation satisfying the bank officials, 
Cullman was told that the bank held over 
$1,100 belonging to his mother. 

One of the longest and most intricate 
searches the bank officials ever made was 
when they were searching for the heirs of 
Thomas McCullen, a silversmith. It was the 
man’s habit, apparently, to save his money, 
and then forget where he had deposited it. 
When he died he left over $5,000 in three 
savings banks, and told no one of his hoard- 
ings. It was only after the most patient in- 
vestigation that his heirs were found. 

An Ambassador, a Secretary of War, a 
Consul, a Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and scores of lesser 
personages in this country and Europe, took 
an active personal interest in tracing the ir- 
regular movements of Ulrich Habermeier, a 
soldier, and finding his legal heirs. Haber- 
meier went to the war in May, 1863, with the 
Eighteenth New York Volunteers. While in 
camp in Brandy Station, Va., in the following 
July, he opened, by mail, an account with 
the Bowery Savings Bank, depositing ap- 
proximately $400. He had in the mean- 
time enlisted in the Fifteenth New York Ar- 
tillery, Battery G. The bank never heard 
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from him again. When the account became 
dormant in 1883, the amount on deposit was 
$431.29. Then began a patient investigation. 
At the next annual encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic a list of soldiers having 
accounts in the bank was read before every 
Grand Army Post in the United States, and 
while this resulted in finding several heirs, it 
The next 
point of attack was the War Department, 
and a copy of the records on file was taken, 
Here the first trace of Habermeier was found. 
It was learned that he died a prisoner of war 
in Florence, S. C., in December, 1864. 

Hon. Andrew D. White, our ambassador 
at Berlin, was then requested to intervene 
with the proper German officials, and have as 
much publicity as possible given to the quest. 
In March, 1901, the German consul-general 
at New York wrote to the bank officials about 
Habermeier, inclosing a letter written by one 
Ulrich Habermeier, in March, 1862, to his 
relatives in Germany. It proved to be the 
man, and his long-deferred legacy will be 
divided between his brother, sister and 
nephew in Germany. 

A little tragedy and a romance were re- 
vealed when the heirs of Aaron E. Magoun 
were found. The amount of the long-forgot- 
ten deposit was only $89.64, but the bank 
officials expend as much time and patience 
over the small accounts as they do over those 
involving thousands. This account was 
opened in the ’50’s, and after it became dor- 
mant the bank began a long search. One 
day, in response to an advertisement, came a 
thin, faintly-perfumed letter to the bank, 
phrased in the formal sentences of our grand- 
fathers, and written in the thin, angular chir- 
ography of a gentlewoman. The writer said 
that the name of the missing depositor had 
revived recollections of other years and other 
times, and she wished to know where the 
missing man’s relatives might be found. 

In response to a civilly worded request for 
an interview, there appeared one morning at 
the bank a quaint old lady dressed in the 
style of forty years ago, with corkscrew curls, 
lace shawl and mitts, and looking as if she 
had sterped from an old portrait. The 
workaday depositors regarded her in wonder- 
ment, and respectfully made room for her to 
pass. She was ushered into the president’s 
office, and showed considerable emotion as 
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she told her story. Magoun, the depositor, 
hed been her betrothed husband, and his 
sudden and untimely death had caused her a 
severe heart wrench. She had lived practi- 
cally in retirement since her bereavement, 
and had never married. She agreed to notify 
some nephews of Magoun living in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Eventually one of the nephews called at 
the bank and laid claim to the money. He 
had no means of identifying his connection 
with the dead man save a genealogical chart 
or family tree, tracing his family back to the 
Pilgrims. This was proved to be authentic, 
and together with some old letters carefully 
preserved by the old lady who had first called 
at the bank proved conclusive evidence, and 
the account was paid over to the heirs. 

The instances given have been chosen at 
random from hundreds of similar cases, all 
equally interesting. On July 1, 1895, the 
dormant accounts amounted to $86,065.74; 
in July, 1901, the amount had been reduced 
to $47,350.71. The reduction has been gradual 
but steady. The total on July 1, 1901, repre- 
sented 415 accounts. The owners of r1o1 
accounts amounting to $41,928.36, that 
would have become dormant in the near 
future, were found between January 1, r9go1, 
and July 1, by personal search, circulars and 
letters, and a transaction was made on 
each account. Thirty-five of these accounts, 
amounting to $6,331.31, would have become 
dormant in 1901; the others in 1902, 1903 
and 1904. 

What may be termed the mechanism of 
this institution—the method by which the 
accounts of the one hundred and twenty-odd 
thousand depositors are kept in order, so that 
it is possible at all times to know the exact 
whereabouts of each penny, is one of the fea- 
tures that bankers from many parts of the 
world have studied with profit. There came 
a time in 1879 when the old system of keep- 
ing accounts began to prove unwieldy and 
cumbersome and a new system was inaugu- 
rated. 

The depositors’ ledgers are grouped in sec- 
tions, each section being assigned to one book- 
keeper. Convenient perforated slips are num- 
bered to correspond with the ledgers. The 
clerks assisting the receiving and paying tell- 
ers make their entires in cash books in the 
order in which the continuous streams of de- 
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positors present themselves, and in addition 
distribute the items upon the slips appropri- 
ately under each ledger heading, noting the 
number of the account, the name of the 
depositor, and extending the amount of the 
transaction upon the slips on its coupon part 
beyond the perforation. At the close of the 
day’s business the footings on these coupons, 
the footings of the cash books and the cash 
of the tellers must agree. : 

During the day the bookkeepers post the 
deposits and drafts into the ledgers directly 
from the teller’s tickets. They are provided 
with narrow pasteboard tags, colored black 
and red for depositors and drafts respectively. 
Upon the completion of each entry one of 
these tags is placed in the angle of the ledger, 
so that its projecting end may be seen, and 
they are kept in position until all postings 
have been written in—meantime a porter has 
separated the coupons from the perforated 
slips, which exhibit now only the number and 
name of the account. The following morn- 
ing, before the opening of the bank, each 
bookkeeper, taking his quota of prepared slips, 
opens his ledger at the places indicated by 
the tag placed at the time of posting and 
copies its amount, placing it against the entry 
already made upon his slip and removing the 
tag from its place in the ledger. 

The bookkeeper then conveys the footings 
of his several slips to a summary slip prepared 
to show only the aggregate of deposits and 
drafts added to the debit and credit side of 
each ledger. A head bookkeeper controls a 
balance or skeleton ledger and maintains an 
individual daily account with each one of the 
depositors’ ledgers. It is his duty to prove 
the accuracy of the summaries by comparison 
with the detached coupon slips. The balance 
ledger can be proved at any time with the 
general ledger. It is always proved at the 
end of each month. The depositors’ ledgers 
are proved with the balance ledger semi- 
annually. 

When this system went into effect the 
bank’s open accounts numbered 70,000 and 
they increased to 106,000 with a correspond- 
ing increase in daily transactions before it was 
found necessary to make any addition to the 
clerical force. Now, an error can be located 
and corrected without inviting the codpera- 
tion of a depositor. 

The fame of the success of this system 
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having spread abroad, officers of savings 
banks of many cities of this country, of Great 
Britain, and even Australia have come to New 
York to study its workings, so that they 
might emulate in their own banks the true 
and precise methods of the largest savings 
bank in the world. 

The working force of the bank is organized 
on the same permanent grade or rank basis as 
an army. Each position in the bank has a 
specific title and salary attached. Promotion 
is made by merit through the regular grades. 
The civil-service principle obtains through- 
out. 

Concerning savings institutions in general 
Mr. John D. Hicks, President of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, said recently: 

“The position occupied by savings banks 
in the financial world and as educational 
forces is not, as a rule, generally understood. 
When people think of these institutions at 
all, they regard them merely as big or little 
depositories of the savings of the thrifty 
classes of the working portion of the com- 
munity. Primarily, that is what savings 
banks are, but while that central idea is still 
kept in view, while it is the animating spirit 
of these storehouses of small savings, they 
have, in the progress of years, been developed 
into establishments of the highest importance 
in the domain of finance. 

“Take, for instance, the savings banks of 
the State of New York. In round figures 
their deposits amount to the enormous sum 
of more than $1,000,000,000. Through 
the instrumentality of the savings bank it is 
all, or nearly all, thrown into remunerative 
action, and thereby contributes to the ad- 
vancement of society. If it had not been avail- 
able for investment purposes, many towns 
and villages that are now equipped with all 
the conveniences of modern times would have 
to endure the deprivation of them. Fewer 
water-works would be in existence, fewer 
school-houses, fewer church edifices, and to 
that extent the masses would suffer morally 
and materially. 

‘‘ Among the 137,500 depositors of the bank 
of which I am president, a percentage are 
children; that is, the parents or guardians de- 
posit inthe name ofthe children. . . They 
are thus taught in the most effective way 

possible the value of property and the benefits 
accruing from it.” ‘ 









A DAY’S WORK OF 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL 


TEACHER 


BY 


ONE OF THEM 


“O my Mary Ann’s a teacher in a great big public 
school, 
And she gets a thousand dollars every year; 
You may look in all her classes and you'll never 
find a fool, 
For my Mary gives them all a proper steer.” 


y NHE song is not altogether true. Few 
are the Mary Anns that “get a thou- 
sand dollars every year’’ and fewer 

the classes in which you may look and “never 

find a fool.”’ 

Nor are the fools, as the singer would imply, 
the teacher’s worst stumbling block. The 
coward and the liar are planted in her path 
with a solid obstinacy to which folly is moon- 
shine. 

If she be a “‘specialist’’ she has a single 
subject and not “all knowledge” for her 
“province”; she escapes the Baconian labors 
of the lower grades where one woman does 
everything. She is not forced to plunge 
from sewing to oratory, from clay modeling 
to fractions; she does not need to writhe ina 
travesty of Delsarte, to lift her voice in 
raucous song for keen-eared children who are 
aware that she flats, nor to construct before 
their eyes ‘“‘art lessons’’ for which she must 
acquire an agonized wisdom at the Board 
Lecture. She is not confronted with forty 
(or eighty) little bodies wriggling for freedom, 
nor exposed to the onslaughts of vituperative 
parents. 

Her principal interposes an effective buffer 
between her and the outside world, her boys 
and girls are used to discipline, she moves 
from class to class giving to each the best she 
has on the theme that she herself has chosen. 
The Man-of-Business says she has an “easy 
job.” 

The day’s work of this more fortunate 
Mary begins not later than a quarter before 
nine in the morning when she must be at her 
desk, ‘‘the world forgetting’? no less than 
“by the world forgot.”’ 

The boys are noisy and must be quieted 


A 


by a joke; the girls are huddled over radiators 
and registers and must be coaxed or sent into 
the corridors or the yard to exercise. Then, 
while she reads the bulletins, letters, and 
office orders that wait for her, she greets in- 
dividually the little crowd that are pressing 
closer around her narrow ‘platform. Any 
pupil from any one of the half-dozen rooms 
where her lessons are given is at liberty to 
consult her in these ‘free’? moments; any 
child formally passed out from her jurisdic- 
tion may return to bring her his anxieties or 
to retail his triumphs. 

The lesson questions have the right of way. 
She condemns a semicolon, deletes a comma, 
criticises the diction of a theme, settles a 
pronunciation, writes a reference list, finds a 
transition too abrupt, a conclusion too feeble, 
shakes her head at slovenly margins, dis- 
pensing advice and censure, stimulation and 
caution as she praises. She hears and ad- 
justs complaints, glances over newspaper 
clippings brought for her interested notice, 
enters into the home discussion (referred to 
her) on Single Tax and the correct use of 
“transpired,”’ gives names of authors, lends 
catalogues, writes autographs, and listens 
while Dora talks about the entertainment 
where Suzanne recited. 

Meantime she has sent the information the 
principal wanted; filled an inkwell; recorded 
and reported the temperature; received the 
new boy and given him his place and (with 
the help of another lad) his books, entering 
the lacking geometry on the other blank and 
re-marking the plan of the room to include 
his seat. She has made a memorandum of 
the lost key and the broken wardrobe hooks 
and dispatched it to the first assistant; she 
has notified the engineer of a banging in the 
steam-pipes, and signed and added to the 
office mail a warning card for the father of a 
truant; she has witnessed and turned in the 
luncheon orders for the day and O. K.’d the 
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library slips; she has sent out news of a lec- 
ture on Chaucer to her particular class-rooms; 
she has read excuse notes, checked them off 
on the records, posted the names of delin- 
quents, given the address of a last-term boy 
to the music master, hunted out fresh book 
labels, and replaced a broken ruler and a 
compass. 

The letters from parents she has set aside 
for later answering, and made hasty notes of 
those children who want—‘‘a good book 
about bridges,’”’ “‘some good novels to read to 
my brother; he’s blind,” ‘“‘the best places to 
buy cheap books,” ‘‘some interesting stories 
about Rome.” Replies to such requests 
must be written out clearly, so that fumbling 
minds won’t misread a plain direction. 

In all this to appear flurried, to grow shrill, 
is the deadly erro:. The dark-eyed Kara- 
binowski must be sent away with courage to 
remake her ‘‘conclusion,” the sullen Dobey 
must be beguiled into faith in his own powers, 
Florio Ophelia Madeline Hook must find out 
without a grievous wrench that “Lura Lor- 
raine”’ is not “‘a good author,” the whining 
Hogebar-Jones must be spurred with gentle 
irony till he laughs at himself; honest, quick- 
tempered O’Shaughnessey must be taught 
not to scold about the German professor, the 
vacuous Higgs and the glowering Kabottinska 
must alike depart in a glow of enthusiasm, 
flaxen Meta Hanssen must not feel over- 
looked, the distressed Murphy (Veronica 
Marie) must be persuaded to take her de- 
merits like a man, and Celeste L’>hommedieu 
inspired with yearnings for other literature 
than Mary J. Holmes. 

The nine o’clock signal strikes while Mary 
wrestles, a little apart, with a “‘case of dis- 
cipline’”” and with the end of this “free” 
period she may be said to be fairly started 
on a day of her “easy job.” 

The questioners have scattered and her own 
forty-eight sit primly in their rows ready 
for roll call and devotions. She takes a 
quick breath and stands an instant waiting 
for the last shuffle to cease. The deliberation 
with which she reads her psalm gives the 
straightest lie to the scurry of her blood. 

As she gathers up her books and papers to 
leave the field clear for the Latin teacher, 
she is counting on the best hour of the day— 
with her best class. It is an hour unworried 
by anything but the fact that the ventilating 


fans are out of order. She is armed with 
books, collected with some labor and brought 
in her own arms—her books, city library 
books, books from the school shelves. In 
every one is some bit to be given delicately 
to the listeners, morsels to make them eager 
for the loaf. 

But the ‘best hour” is interrupted. Mr. 
Bowler has come; the school must get itself 
together for his inspection. He is a political 
power and has a voice in the appropriations. 
The chairman of a political club and the 
Teacher’s Friend mount behind the dignitary 
to the platform of the big hall. 

The chairman speaks first. He is lost in 
admiration. ‘‘There isn’t a college in. the 
land any better than this school,” he an- 
nounces with loud conviction. Mary thinks 
of the ventilating fans, glances wistfully at 
the windows, and counts two hundred and 
fifty before he stops. 

The Teacher’s Friend is a member of the 
Board; he is unctuous and melting. He 
dwells upon “‘your honored and devoted 


’ instructors.’’ It seems that for years he has 


even neglected his family to urge the interests 
of the Lake City teachers. (Mary knows that 
he has opposed every bill introduced for them 
in two decades, but she maintains an air 
courteously attentive.) 

Mr. Bowler is the star of the hour. His 
eloquence is fertile and adroit. He rhapso- 
dizes on the superlative privilege of having 
two such guests as his companions, and tells 
unlovely anecdotes of his own school days 
“right here in our metropolis.”’ He is a wise 
man, Mr. Duck Bowler. He makes equally 
careful use of the caucus, the back shop of 
his henchman, the club platform, and the 
Sunday school. As he dilates on the charm 
and spotless innocence of the young features 
before him, Mary’s gaze is riveted anxiously 
on the unkempt hair of the girl in front. 

“In these days of splendid newspapers 
and journalistic enterprise,’’ dogmatizes the 
orator, ‘““you need no other reading for a 
liberal education.” 

Furtive glances turn quickly to catch the 
effect on Mary. She flushes, but her face is 
set unflinchingly to the rostrum. 

“What opportunity wasted!” she makes 
her silent moan. ‘And that is all he can 
say with this thousand looking back at him,— 
thin faces, earnest, sharp, sensitive; round 

























faces running over with good-will and jollity; 
ambitious faces that bear the marks of strain 
at home; silly faces that need the touch of 
the ‘live coal’ Her long breath sighs 
as she joins in My Country, and when on the 
stairway the unimpressed O’Farrell mur- 
murs in Penniman’s ear: “Say, ain’t you 
tired harkin’ to them men throw bokays at 
each other,’’ she pretends not to hear. 

Sometimes a visitor has met the occasion 
and the whole school has shown the yeasty 
fermentation of a growing impulse freshly 
administered, but this visitor has been a 
guest of the principal, not the office-seeker 
posing for notoriety. 

The clock hands have moved on to another 
“free” moment.. The same _ kaleidoscopic 
action calls Mary from her hidden indigna- 





tions. While she orders and answers once 
more, she writes this memorandum for 
Mademoiselle: 

ROOM D 


Mary Wohlleber, excused; ill—10:30. 
Leah Rosenblum, excused from writing; re- 
ligious holiday. 
Caroline Garvinow, sent to the principal’s 
room for disorder in the hall. 
Also absent: 
Galeoski (Olga). 
Grobinovitch (Ivan). 
Post (David). 
Smith (Catherine). 
Smith (De Etta). 


De Etta is a thorn in Mary’s side. When 
the owner of the name is questioned as to 
orthography she grows haughty and says— 
“It’s French.”” She wears a short train and 
a spotted veil and is weak in mathematics. 
Once she stayed away three days (this was 
at the beginning of her course) and when 
she returned she appeared triumphant at the 
fount of information on a? + ab. 

‘“T’ve been working algebra all the time,” 
she explained. ‘Writing it, you know,— 
the letters, aaaandbbb!” 

It was she who said, ‘‘Oh, I don’t need a 
library card; we have several books at home.”’ 

Judicious influence has made an end of the 
cotton satin skirt, last year’s finery dropped 
to the nadir of daily use, but nothing has yet 
subdued the cotton lace, the bead trimmings, 
and the soiled white satin stocks that ac- 
company De Etta’s more soiled pink flannel 
waist. Nevertheless she is a good child, and 
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a handsome, with a willingness to “do er- 
rands”’ that frays the train terribly but gives 
happy promise of evolution. 

The bell brings another silence. Mary 
gathers a new set of impedimenta and seeks 
the place assigned. While she corrects ex- 
ercises she keeps an alert eye on the studying 
of the fifty over whom she presides. 

The exercises are not wholly cheering. 


“Apherbility”” she reads ‘“‘is the state of 
being an apherbile.”’ 

“Afferbility is the state of being insane 
on one subject only.”’ 

‘Serenade, a greenness as of grass.”’ 

“Reverberation, is when it is made again 
into a verb.”’ 

‘The equator is a menagerie lion running 
around between the north and south Pole.” 

“They climbed Vesuvius to see the creator 
smoking. ”’ 

‘We celebrate the Fourth of July because 
Jesus bids us.” 

“Vengeance. Def’n, a mean desire to 
pay back. IIlus’n, ‘Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord.’”’ 

‘‘Ingenious, a stupid person, from 11, not, 
and genious, a smart person. 

‘‘Discretion, a difference of sex between 
animals. ”’ 

‘The early Briton wore a skin, he tied it 
at the waist. He wore legions on his legs. 
He had eyes of a blue shade which plainly 
showed his semi-civilazation. He wore on 
his feet mocassions or scandals.”’ 


The blue pencil poises itself. “My heart 
will cease to propitiate when I die”’ is plainly 
palpitate, but why serenade—and discretion ? 

Some of the most unaccountable and freak- 
ish mistakes she copies in a little book to 
make merry the heart of an invalid at home. 
Before them on the same page are: 


“Grand opera. The only Grand Opera I 
know is Wang.” 

“The Te Deum is a Grand opra.’ 

“The British museum is the principal 
building in Paris.”’ 

‘“‘ Aristides was a god; he was the female 
god of Phoenicia.” 

“Hannibal was an early Greek explorer 
who wrote a book called Heroditus.” 

‘Virgil was a Vestal Virgin.” 

‘‘As I roamed in the deep woods I saw a 
herd of greyhounds hunting for prey.” 

‘Julius Casar was the mother of the 
Gracchi.”’ 
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The gong again galvanizes the silence with 
a stir. It is the hour when Mary faces the 
girls and boys of her own room. A handful 
of the corrected exercises make a text for 
ten minutes, and the unillumined minority 
‘get a little reflected glamour from the major- 
ity, intelligent and alert. It is “poetry day.”’ 
The minority think poetry is “‘silly.’”” Some 
declare the conviction as undisputable fact. 
Mary starts heroically with primitive jingle, 
enlarges on our love of doggerel, rises to ‘“‘in- 
spired nonsense,”’ and is in the midst of ‘‘ The 
Walrus and the Carpenter’’ when a Serious 
Person is admitted by an emissary from the 
office. The Serious Person is not familiar 
with “Alice.”” The quotation that so unex- 
plainably rouses the minority from stodgy 
indifference appears to the guest but an 
unseemly preamble. When little Leah re- 
peats ‘‘How We Brought the Good News”’ 
the stranger shows less interest than the re- 
claimed minority—though little Leah repeats 
it well. Nor does she thaw when the in- 
sistent bell breaks in upon 


“ 


. . . with pleasure thrills, 
And dances with the daffodils. ”’ 


Instead, she takes two-thirds of the lunch- 
eon hour to expound her own theory of ‘“con- 
scientious instruction”? and then goes away 
and spreads evil criticism of Mary. 

Mary doesn’t know it. She is worrying 
over a great lump of a girl-woman who is 
“out to balls’’ too often and moons senti- 
mentally over boys that wear their hats at 
an angle and smoke as they walk with their 
“lady friends’ upon the street; she is re- 
membering what she said to the detected 
cheat in Junior E “It is better to be a 
gentlewoman and tell the truth than to have 
ninety-nine in history’—and wondering if 
the child understood. 

But though the lot of Jim and Ellen Bar- 
stow—tending store till eleven, going to bed 
at midnight, and studying when they can— 
may lie heavy on her mind, the surface 
thought must be cheerful. Jim and Ellen, 
all young things, should at least see happy 
faces. 

While she eats her sandwich she smiles for 
joy of their plucky effort and the smile is re- 
flected all along her way as she returns from 
the luncheon counter. Buoyancy, hope, these 
are her stock in trade. 
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There is barely time in the renewed hurry 
of question and answer to arrange and file a 
set of examinations. She handles them a 
little gingerly. They belong to a room from 
which a smallpox patient has been sent home. 
Skin diseases, grip, consumption, contagious 
colds, all lurk in those papers pressed often 
upon the unconscious lips of the writers, or 
smeared with damp handkerchiefs and fingers 
fresh from the rubbing of stuck and swollen 
lids blinking above eyes sickly and inflamed. 

Talks on health go hand in hand in every 
class with the calisthenics that make a brief 
respite from the deforming posture of the 
schoolroom chairs. But the preaching of 
baths will not kill the odors of bad disinfec- 
tant, nor freshen the garments from which un- 
speakable effluvia arise. Side by side with 
as dainty a child as ever came, sweet as a 
flower, from a porcelain tub and the hand of a 
devoted mother, is set the no less lovely 
blossom whose charm suffers from the reek 
of the soil whence it grows. 

Nor does preachment always find attentive 
ears. This is what Theresa stored up of a 
half hour on cleanliness. 


“Our grandmothers had no laws of hygeen. 
It is good to rench in could water because it 
opens the paws after a bathing.” 


Mary battens down the evil imaginings 
about bacteria, and forgets uncouth smells. 
Her last reports are in, her “cases” are 
settled, her clerical work done ‘‘tc date,” 
her monthly record cards are inspected, her 
contribution for the loving cup (a tribute to 
the Teacher’s Friend) is disgorged, her assess- 
ment paid to the Burial Fund, and she can 
devote herself to the afternoon classes with a 
will. 

In them are representatives of well-nigh 
every sort of home, but for the most part 
they hold (being of the lower grades) the un- 
differentiated throngs of a big city’s rank and 
file, less individualized, more crushed and 
pressed by the world’s machinery, than the 
pupils of smaller, more thinly populated 
places,—less_ respectful in manner, less 


thoughtful in externals, than the young people 
of towns, more aggressively careful to assert 
their own importance by avoiding any servile 
politeness, and at the same time more cowed, 
wore willing to accept conditions as they are. 
Their ignorance, their sluggishness, theit 

















worst faults even, are results of burdens 
borne by ancestors, of the stultifying effect 
of unlettered traditions on parents whose 
children are not born of a divine and splendid 
hope. Ambition, to too many of them, is 
squeezing through the free schools with as 
little labor as possible and “getting a posi- 
tion” in office or school-room that shall be 
(save the mark !) ‘‘ genteel’””—and easy. 

Mary loves ambition, even crudely forth- 
putting; there is life in the poorest. She 
looks down into the faces that watch her 
and knows it is for her to give all that one 
hour can hold of every vital, life-awakening 
thought the day theme touches; to change a 
cheap aspiration to a richer, to drive into the 
mind wholly dead and callous the sharp point 
of knowledge, knowledge of the birthright 
of every child of a republic where victory lies 
with the will, not the conditions. 

Out of her own weariness, she evolves com- 
prehension for them, and she does strenuous 
battle with the Sluggard Fiend of Drowsiness- 
ness-and-Boredom, nullifying the effect of 
the cake-and-candy luncheon, rousing the 
anzmic girl from her neuralgia, giving mo- 
mentary calm to the lad with the St. Vitus 
dance. 

The recitation ends, another teacher takes 
her place, and Mary goes elsewhere to do it 
all over again for another fifty. If the sleep- 
iest sag from the plane to which her energy 
has lifted the mass, she rowels herself in- 
wardly and works the harder, conscious that 
they are helplessly at her mercy, amazed at 
the sure truth of their response to genial 
force. 

When the dismissal bell clangs she is sud- 
denly a little dizzy, a little deaf, her tongue a 
little thick. Her good-nights sound to her 
fainter than they are. Nellie Carey escapes 


without any ceremony of farewell and pushes .- 


another girl too violently. Jim Barstow 
slams his strapped books upon his varnished 
desk. Her remonstrance is good-humored. 
Five and a half hours are a long time for re- 
pression. : 

From the region beyond, separated from 
her by sliding blackboard walls, the last strag- 
glers appear and clatter across her room, their 
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only exit. The removal of the pressure of 
a thousand breathing personalities closed 
compactly about her is grateful. She is glad 
of the empty spaces where echoes multiply. 
Sleepiness descends on her like an opiate and 
she picks up her bag and her gloves with a 
sigh of relaxation. 

“Miss Mary 

She looks up blankly into the assurance of 
a brown face that shows itself suddenly in 
the vacant doorway. 

“Will you tell me, please,—is the ‘lesson’ 
of the ‘Ancient Mariner’ kindness to ani- 
mals?” 

Mary takes fresh courage. In this well- 
bred, quiet-spoken son of a colored mer- 
chant is the spirit that restores the balance 
after many failures. 

“Miss Mary ’ again. The president 
of the senior literature club wants advice— 
about the school paper—about the next sub- 
jects for debate. 

When the two are gone and Mary turns 
the key to register her departure, the Bundy 
clock says four, and the janitor, with the 
flapping of ancient feathers, is stirring from 
their comfortable repose the germs of year- 
old diseases. He gives the belated one cheer- 
ful goodspeed, looming vaguely gigantic in 
a haze of dust. 

Mary descends briskly to the street. Her 
soul is uplifted and not ill-content. How 
can she ever be so greatly oppressed by the 
vagaries of the few! She feels a tingling 
haste to open to dull eyes the kingdoms of 
the earth. She sees them all, boys and girls, 
in a glamour born of a better perspective. 
How they have eased her labors by their 
good-will, carried her messages, listened 
unrebellious to her sermonizing talks! How 
much the blue eyes and the brown, the grave 
faces and the merry, have given to her in 
strength, in inspiration, in delight! They 
are hers; she exalts them to their possible 
best, as mothers may, and when she boards 
her car, the rolls of uncorrected themes (her 
evening’s work) protruding from the omni- 
present bag, she forgets to be annoyed though 
the gamin on the corner is yelling—‘“‘ Teach- 
ah! Hi! get onter de teacher!”’ 


” 

















LIVING WITH THE FILIPINOS 


WHAT AN AMERICAN TEACHER HAS SEEN OF PHILIPPINE 
LIFE AND OF THE GOVERNMENT’S EFFORTS TO BETTER IT 


BY 


ROBERT B. VAILE 


now well into a unique campaign in 

the Philippines. These men and 
women, while nominally under the War 
Departinent, have gone into the villages 
occupied by soldiers, with no military aid 
except that of the army Quartermaster’s 
Department as far as the restricted army 
lines now extend. They have had the best 
possible: opportunity to see the natives as 
they are, 

At Dolores, a town in Abra Province, in 
the mountainous region of northern Luzon, 
about three hundred miles north of Manilla 
and on the limit of civilization, I took my 
station on September 22d, the very day the 
soldiers left. Its population is 3,763, in- 
cluding all its ten settlements. There are 652 
children of school age, between six and twelve; 
and there are 864 men between eighteen and 
fifty-five, of whom four out of five cannot write 
their names. Of the fifty electors—those over 
twenty-three who either own property to the 
value of $250 or who can speak, read and 
write Spanish or English—about ten cannot 
write. It is these fifty who choose the local 
president and the councillors, who in turn 
elect a provincial governor. 

On arriving I found the president of the 
town at a cock fight. In my best Spanish I 
asked for food and lodging. He understood, 
and first showing me a substantial one-room 
frame building for rent at two dollars a month, 
he gave me at his own house my first real 
native meal, of boiled rice, fried chicken, eggs, 
and poor water. Thus I lived for the next 
three days, when I moved to my present quar- 
ters in the house of the leading citizen of the 
town, who has just now been elected president. 
I hire a man to cook and serve my meals for 
me in my landlord’s kitchen. 

The next morning I took up my duties in 
the school, a good brick building with a 
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thatched roof, and with two rooms, each 
about twenty feet square, the boys using one, 
the girls the other. The two native teachers, 
a man and a woman, were doing nothing but 
hearing the children recite their catechism 
from memory and perhaps teaching a little of 
the grammar of the Ilocono dialect. On the 
rolls there are one hundred and forty pupils 
but the average daily attendance has been 
but seventy. There are three good benches 
and desks in the building and one small black- 
board—Spanish relics. Records of the girls’ 
school running back to 1898 show little ex- 
cept thé names and ages of the pupils with 
the names and occupations of their fathers. 
The school has been held six days a week. 

We hold school five days a week, for five 
hours a day; in the morning from eight to 
eleven and in the afternoon from three to five. 
One hour each day is devoted to teaching the 
native teachers English. In some of the 
provinces, especially near Manila, training 
schools for the Filipino teachers were held for 
a month last summer, but not in this province. 
The teachers here learn much, however, from 
the lessons of the children. Night schools for 
adults, organized wherever there are twelve 
applicants, are well patronized in Manila and 
in the larger cities and towns, but here the 
interest is waning, and when the average at- 
tendance falls below twelve the school will be 
closed. 

Teaching our complex, harsh Germanic 
tongue to these simple people is certainly a 
task. Some of our sounds the children can- 
not make even yet. Our voice inflections in 
questions and commands also come hard, and 
our spelling—in such words, for example, as 
“island,” “fight,” and the past participles 
ending in “ed’’—of course produces the most 
hopeless bewilderment. 

All school expenses are paid by the Com- 
mission from the Insular Treasury, supported 























by customs receipts. These expenses include 
the cost of transporting the American teach- 
ers here, their salaries, and the cost of books 
and other school material. The local author- 
ities furnish the building and pay the native 
teachers salaries of five and four dollars a 
month respectively, for men and women. As 
soon as the real estate tax becomes available 
the municipalities must devote at least one- 
fourth of one per cent. to the support of 
schools. 

The cost of living varies greatly with the 
location, but the average cost of good living 
for a teacher in the provinces is about thirty 
dollars a month. From a civil commissary 
department we can buy nearly all necessary 
American food at a price twenty per cent. 
above the actual cost to the Government. 
Rice is grown everywhere, and is sold in this 
section for about five cents a quart. Chick- 
ens costing from three to ten cents apiece and 
eggs at six cents a dozen are plentiful. Fruit 
is abundant and bananas are to be had the 
year round. They cost a cent a dozen now. 
House rent varies froma dollar a month, 
which I am paying here, to ten dollars a month 
for a good sized house. 

The natives as a rule charge Americans a 
double price for everything, a trick fostered 
by the extravagance of the soldiers after pay- 
day. The natives have learned other things 
from the army too. The children whistle 
songs and bugle calls, and they have taken to 
playing baseball. They know the meaning 
of the Fourth of July and of Thanksgiving 
Day. The soldiers have been America and 
the Americans to them. The only visitors I 
have had have been either soldiers or teachers, 
with the exception of a German Jew peddler 
going through the country selling brass 
watches to the natives. 

The natives live in substantial houses built 
of woven bamboo or of boards, and in some 
instances there is a brick first story. The 
great mass of them go barefoot except on 
holidays. They all eat with their fingers 
when they are by themselves. They are in- 
dustrious and moral. They are childish to a 
degree but they are teachable except when 
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they become impressed with their own im- 
portance, as when they are given a little au- 
thority. Their chief occupation in this sec- 
tion is the raising of rice, tobacco, corn and 
sugar cane. 

The climate of this part of the archipelago 
high above the sea is quite agreeable. The 
drainage is fairly good; there are few mosqui- 
toes; and while in the middle of the day it 
becomes very warm, the nights are always 
cool. The cool dry months begin in Decem- 
ber, which is the pleasantest one of the three. 
The rivers have fallen and even the larger 
ones are fordable by horses. 

One of the three teachers who were sent to 
Jolo, at the southern extremity of the archi- 
pelago, writes me that the climate there is the 
best in the Islands. The boys’ school there 
has been running for more than a year and 
a half under the direction of an Indian, who 
speaks Sulu, Malay and English. From the 
vicinity of Iloilo, on the island of Panay, I 
learn that conditions are favorable except that 
the country is only slowly recovering from the 
ravages of war. Land titles are very in- 
secure, as elsewhere, and affairs are unsettled. 
I have heard, however, of but one teacher who 
has had any experience with the insurgents. 
A band of them came in sight of his school- 
house, on the island of Leyte, one day, where- 
upon all his pupils fled. 

The town from which I write is on the in- 
terior limit of civilization. Farther to the 
east, up the rivers, are settlements of tribes 
known as Tinguianes and Alzadoes. We see 
members of the former tribe in the streets of 
the town very frequently. The men are 
recognizable by their habit of wearing only a 
straw hat and a shirt, and by their long hair. 
The women are conspicuous for the rows of 
colored beads on their wrists and arms. They 
worship idols and recognize no government 
but that of their own tribe. 

From the progress that is already apparent, 
and from hopeful signs, the prospect for a 
happy outcome of this unique campaign is 
bright. As peace crowns the efforts of a 
regular army so will enlightenment crown the 
efforts of the army of education. 

























GOVERNMENT AIDS TO COMMERCE 
HERE are three of the Government 
Bureaus which have been particularly 
active in extending foreign trade—the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce of the Department 
of State, and the Section of Foreign Markets 

of the Department of Agriculture. 

Originally, the Bureau of Statistics was con- 
fined to the compilation and publication of 
our figures of exports and imports, internal 
commerce, the national finances and the like. 
In other words, it was a purely domestic 
bureau; but, since the era of commercial ex- 
pansion set in, it has been giving more 
and more attention to foreign industry and 
trade, and during the past four or five years 
it has published a great variety of information 
for the special benefit of our manufacturers 
and exporters. Although much of the data 
is not original but is reprinted from various 
sources, it is so arranged and digested as to 
make it convenient for reference and of much 
greater utility than if it had not thus been 
brought together and intelligently illustrated, 
as is frequently done, with diagrams, charts 
and maps. 

The functions of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce are more clearly indicated by its 
name than those of the Bureau of Statistics. 
It is engaged primarily with the publication 
of reports from our diplomatic and consular 
officers on trade conditions and industries in 
every country of the globe, but it also sup- 
plies, by correspondence, a mass of informa- 
tion to our business interests which is being 
more and more widely used as the export 
trade increases and a greater number of manu- 
facturers seek to inform themselves as to the 
prospects for marketing their goods abroad. 
If an exporter wishes to learn the details of 
customs duties and regulations in a particular 
country, the facilities of transportation, the 
probable demand for certain goods, the 
proper methods of packing, the value of the 
currency, the usual terms of credit, he writes 
to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce and usu- 


ally gets a prompt and satisfactory response. 
If precise information is not at hand, the con- 
sular officers in the country in question are, 
in most cases, able to supply it and to do so 
with the least possible delay. 

The Section of Foreign Markets of the 
Department of Agriculture has for its object 
the collection and diffusion of information as 
to openings abroad for the sale of our agri- 
cultural products, and it publishes special 
pamphlets on conditions in different coun- 
tries affecting the American farmer. To ob- 
tain this information, it occasionally sends 
agents abroad, and is also furnished with 
many reports from the consular officers. 


A NATIONAL MUSEUM OF INDUSTRIES 


HETHER the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce remains, as now, a branch of 
the State Department or is merged, as is be- 
ing suggested, into the Department of Com- 
merce, it is obviously capable of great develop- 
ment, for the reason that the consular officers 
are constantly enlarging the scope of their 
services to trade. In the collection of sam- 
ples of merchandise, of new inventions, of 
novelties in various lines of manufacture, the 
consuls are already showing much zeal, and 
if there were a depository in Washington 
where these samples could be arranged and 
exhibited, it would be possible to create a 
national museum of foreign industries which 
could be utilized with great benefit by manu- 
facturers and importers from all parts of the 
country, free of cost. 

Another valuable feature of the consular 
work which could be greatly extended is the 
collection of photographs, drawings, etc., of 
machinery, new processes of manufacture, 
engineering construction, architecture, etc. 
The views with which this article is illustrated 
are specimens of what is already being done 
by consuls in obtaining pictorial representa- 
tions of interest to various forms of American 
industry. Some of them have not only ap- 
peared in Consular Reports, but have been 
reproduced in technical or trade journals. 
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Plans and drawings of important public 
works—such as docks, harbor improvements, 
sewerage, railroads, bridges, etc.—are con- 
stantly being received by the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, and are placed at the dis- 
posal of American firms for examination with 
the view to bidding for contracts. 

At present the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
_merce has a clerical force of but half a dozen 
persons, and its quarters are restricted to two 
rooms in the State Department, so that it is 
obviously impossible for it to fully develop 
these features of its work, requiring much 
greater space and an adequate force of ex- 
perts and trained employees. The nucleus, 
however, is there, and only the means are 
lacking to supplement the highly developed 
and efficient system of publishing Consular 
Reports with an unrivaled national collection 
of industrial and commercial exhibits. 


THE PAYMENT OF CONSULS 


HE pay of both diplomatic and consular 
officers is often inadequate; on the 
other hand, the incomes of some of the more 
important consular posts are relatively ex- 
cessive. The salary of American ambassadors 
is $17,500, and they have to pay their own 
house rent as well as all living expenses. 
Great Britain pays her ambassador at Paris 
$45,000; at Berlin $40,000. The British 
ambassador to the United States receives 
$32,500 a year, with a spacious house owned 
by his Government, in which he lives free of 
rent, and a liberal allowance for entertaining. 
The French, German and Russian ambassa- 
dors are also provided with official residences 
in Washington, and receive sufficient com- 
pensation and allowances to enable them to 
live in proper style at no expense to them- 
selves. 

The same policy, with occasional lapses 
into extravagance, is found in the provision 
for the consular service. The European 
Governments maintain their consular ser- 
vices on a well-ordered and liberal basis. 
France has five grades of consular officers, 
receiving salaries ranging from $800 to $3,600, 
with allowances for traveling expenses, house 
and office rent and entertaining when neces- 
sary. British consuls average about $3,000 a 
year in salary, with allowances for office ex- 
penses, etc. Some are paid as much as $10,- 
ooo in salary alone, and the British consul- 
general at New York receives, besides $10,000 
in salary, an office allowance of $9,000. At 
the age of seventy British consuls are retired 
with pensions. Many of our consular officers 
receive no salary at all, but are paid in fees, 
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and there are no pensions. They have allow- 
ances for office rent and furniture, but none 
for traveling expenses, except in cases where 
they are especially detailed on public busi- 
ness, and all their entertaining—and in many 
instances it is purely official—must be paid 
for by themselves. 

One of our most efficient officers—Consul- 
General Stowe at Capt Town—whose trade 
reports were widely appreciated, was re- 
cently compelled to resign because he could 
no longer afford to hold the position. Upon 
the other hand, our consul-general at Paris 
receives in salary and fees at least $14,000, 
the consul-general at London about $13,000, 
the consul-general at Berlin some $8,000, 
but even in these cases, the incomes are not 
large when compared with those of British 
consuls at similarly important posts. The 
consular office at Dawson City, in the Yukon 
region, pays the incumbent about $8,000, or 
the same as the office in Berlin which, com- 
mercially and industrially, is one of the most 
important. 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE METRIC 
SYSTEM 


NOTHER measure of pressing impor- 
tance to the extension of our foreign 

trade is the adoption of the metric system. 
This system is today compulsory in twenty 
countries—Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Spain, France, Greece, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Roumania, Servia, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Argentine Republic, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela. 
Our consular officers have frequently called 
attention to the serious disadvantages we 
labor under in trading with these countries, 
from the fact that we still cling to the clumsy 
and arbitrary nomenclature inherited from 
England, which is unintelligible to the great 
majority of foreign importers. For example, 
Consul Hill of Amsterdam says, in a recent 
report: ‘‘A firm in Holland received this 
week a cable offer from New York for 2,000 
barrels of potatoes. As this was a new busi- 
ness, the question at once arose how many 
pounds there were in a barrel of potatoes— 
American pounds, too, as the Dutch pound 
differs from ours. A whole day was lost be- 
fore the answer could be wired. Had the 
offer been made in kilograms, every business 
man in the commercial world from Vladivos- 
tok to Mauritius would have understood 
it instantly.”” Another instance is furnished 
by Consul-General Skinner of Marseilles, who 
states that repairs to an American ship were 
delayed two or three weeks in consequence of 
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the fact that her boilers had been built upon 
a scale of feet and inches, while the tubing 
available at Marseilles was manufactured 
according to the metric system. It was 
necessary to send to the United States for 
proper tubing, entailing heavy additional 
cost, besides the delay. 


FOR COMPULSORY INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


Il‘ a recent decision the New York Court 

of Appeals admitted the right of a 
labor union to call its members out on strike 
from a non-union shop—largely on the ground 
that employers would not be legally responsi- 
ble if a union man were injured through the 
carelessness of a non-union co-employee. The 
right of the union men to protect themselves 
was acknowledged, even though union men 
would no doubt agree that in most strikes 
against non-unionism, the matter of protec- 
tion against injury is not a serious consider- 
ation. Shortly before the decision a bill was 
introduced in the Maryland Legislature pro- 
viding for compulsory industrial insurance, 
after the European fashion, which should 
cover all such accidents as the New York 
decision considers potential and other dis- 
abilities beside. The New York decision will 
doubtless serve to encourage industrial in- 
surance schemes, which have long been agi- 
tated; and the Maryland bill is a very decided 
step to establish one 

The extent to which disabilities through 
injury in daily occupations exist is shown in 
a recent Massachusetts Labor Bulletin which 
shows that in a working population of 1,632,- 
000 in the State, 2,900 persons are maimed or 
lame as a result of their daily labor. In 1900, 
about 1,500 persons were injured and fifty-two 
killed, the highest accident roll on record. 
This proportion, though probably somewhat 
higher in other States than in Massachusetts, 
is still pretty low; not more than one-tenth 
of one per cent.; and beneficial as compulsory 
industrial insurance might be, it is not sur- 
prising that it had been neglected up to the 
time of the Maryland bill, more especially 
in view of the many private insurance com- 
panies and mutual benefit associations actively 
at work. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PENSION 
SYSTEM 


NE form of insurance, however, has 
recently begun to appeal most strongly 

to large industrial corporations,—namely, old 
age insurance in the form of pension systems. 
Within six months four great railroad com- 
panies have inaugurated such a system, every 


one characterized by such commendable 
features that the pensions given can be held 
by the recipients as annuities earned and not 
as charitable donations. One of the most 
notable industrial betterment institutions in 
the world is the little town of Port Sunlight 
in England, a model factory town main- 
tained by a beneficent employer; but at Port 
Sunlight is a row of cottages where the super- 
annuated working people live, in comfort to be 
sure, but segregated so distinctly that the 
pensioners’ row takes on the appearance of 
an apotheosized poorhouse. There is no 
such character about the American schemes. 

For some time Mr. Carnegie has conducted 
a pension system at his Pittsburg mills, and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the Chicago, 
and Northwestern, the Grand Trunk, and 
the Illinois Central have had others, for the 
organization of railroads is such that pension 
plans fit them better than they could fit 
the organization of a factory. Lately the 
Lackawanna, the Reading, the Pennsylvania, 
and lastly the Metropolitan Street Railway of 
New York City have followed the earlier ex- 
amples. 

Under the various schemes employees who 
have served for a specified number of years, 
usually twenty-five, are pensioned at a speci- 
fied age, usually sixty-five, at a rate based on 
the wages they have earned for the ten years 
previous to retirement. In some cases, as on 
the Grand Trunk, the pension fund is sup- 
ported by equal contributions from employers 
and employees; in some, as on the B. & O., the 
employees support the fund; while on the 
Lackawanna, the company contributes the 
whole. Broadly speaking any one of the 
schemes is a form of self-insurance. Whether 
the workman finds a small amount deducted 
each week from his salary or whether he is 
simply aware that the company is putting 
away for him a small sum each week, he can 
feel that every cent that goes into the pension 
fund is money he has earned. And when the 
retirement age arrives he draws his weekly 
stipend in the consciousness that he is only 
reaping the benefits of earlier steadiness and 
faithfulness. Covering in some cases acci- 
dents as well as superannuation, these pen- 
sion schemes, which will undoubtedly spread 
to the other great railroads, furnish the form 
of industrial insurance which best fits our 
democratic cominunity. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERS ABROAD 


ECENTLY there foregathered in Phila- 
delphia a quartet of men from the 
ends of the earth. One came back with 
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beri-beri, his adventurous usefulness over, 
but the three, more fortunate, had merely 
reported for new assignments; they were to 
stay at home a while and then put west by 
train and steamship or east by steamship and 
train for the outposts of civilization to take 
up new tasks. They were American engi- 
neers,—locomotive builders. 

One had come from Wadi Halfa on the 
Nile, where he had equipped Lord Kitchener's 
military railroad with American rolling stock. 
He spoke of Soudanese convicts who wrestled 
with locomotive parts in 120° of African heat. 
That was Downey. Fisher had braved the 
plague in Talienwan and on the shore of the 
Golden Horn Bay had put up the engines 
with which the Russians now keep Manchuria 
open. Manchu coolies and Russian convicts 
had worked for him, and his thermometer 
had shown. 40° below zero. The third was 
Vauclain, who had worked across the desert 
from Downey in Algeria and across China 
from Fisher in Upper Burma. He, too, was 
tanned by equatorial suns. 
his experience was wide, had worked almost 
every sort of European laborer, and more 
kinds of yellow barbarians than it falls to the 
lot of most men to see. These engineers 
said, as they talked together, very little about 
their own exploits, which were many, but 
their comments on industrial conditions 
abroad were full of pith. 

Downey had taken out the boxed parts of 
twelve locomotives to Alexandria, shipped 
them up to Luxor on a broad-guage road, 
from there to Shallal on the narrow guage, 
and thence to Wadi Halfa by felucca up the 
Nile. There he picked up workmen—chained 
gangs of convicts, most of them murderers, 
of whom their Egyptian guards stood in 
momentary terror—who by main strength 
hauled up the locomotive parts to the top of 
the bank. Then by the same kind of muscu- 
lar effort each part was successively handled 
until the engines stood completed. Ameri- 
can brains had guided every action. And 
when the first train ran out to a little desert 
station, and one of the Greeks with whom 
the Soudan towns are beginning to swarm 
had poked his head into the train and asked, 
“Is this the Yankee express?’’ Downey 
leaning out of the cab to hear what he said, 
caught the strains of a discordant Arab band 
across the desert playing Sousa’s ‘‘Stars and 
Stripes.” 

Fisher had arrived at Newchwang only 
to hear that Talienwan, whence his duties 
called him, was under the curse of the bubonic 
plague. He possessed a family in a snug 
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Philadelphia home, and first he thought of 
them. He cabled back to his firm, ‘ Plague. 
Will you insure me?” Back came the an- 
swer, “Insured for five thousand dollars.”’ 
Whereupon, his family now provided for, he 
piled into a little four-wheeled, high-windowed 
Chinese railway car for the stricken city. 
At King Chow, seven versts from Talienwan, 
he was crowded with many others into a 
stuffy little Chinese quarantine fort, where 
Christmas was celebrated by a general fumi- 
gation. At Talienwan his supplies came in 
through the surf in boats, and in the biting cold 
he had to set up engines on the shore as later 
in still colder weather he had to set up others 
at Vladivostok. The plague raged. Valu- 
able locomotive parts were stolen. The ¢on- 
vict and coolie laborers were so slow that 
three Americans could easily have done the 
work of ten of them. The thermometer 
went at times to 40° below, and the wind 
blew in a clean sweep across the bay. All 
the tools had to be heated at a fire before they 
could be handled. But, notwithstanding, 
the engines were ready in time. Just as 
the heroic engineer had risked his life in a 
town where disease was so rife that rows of 
houses had to be burned to the ground to 
wipe out contagion, in the same spirit he 
faced his engineering problems, and finished 
his task before the time assigned by the Rus- 
sian Government. 

He found the Chinese laborers, despite 
their slowness, industrious and quick to learn, 
but he saw the concrete evidence of Russia’s 
grasp in Northern China in the fact that every 
gang of workmen had a Russian “‘boss.”’ 

Vauclain had come home with a keen de- 
sire to see American workmen once more. 
His native and colonial French assistants in 
Algeria had been deliberate and slow; those 
in Spain had suffered from the general un- 
progressiveness of the country—they hauled 
their supplies in bullock carts, and when they 
wished, well, for instance to cut a thread on a 
pipe, they would first smoke a cigarette and 
ponder, and then laboriously cut the thread 
with a cold chisel. Frenchmen, he found, 
could be rushed in spurts even to the Ameri- 
can pace; but they lacked American sponta- 
neity. The Germans plodded faithfully along, 
but when the little push cart came around at 
eight o’clock with beer and bread and cheese, 
and later in the day with more beer, none 
were averse to stopping work for a time. 
Nor could they be hurried. 

In Burma it had been 115° in the shade. 
To keep the work of the natives up to schedule 
it was sometimes necessary to work in thirty- 
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six hour stretches. One day a finished en- 
gine had been run out for its trial. A brass 
side rod balked. Refusing to go back and 
put in another, Vauclain had pulled the rod 


off, got some paper from a telegraph office 


and a nut from the back of the tender, put the 
rod on again, and continued. “A day 
saved, thank Heaven,” he had said. ‘‘Aday, 
a day” wondered the Eurasians. ‘“‘ What isa 
day, that this American should hurry so?” 

But hurry he did. The engines he built 
were ready on time, and hauled up to May- 
myo the steel for the famous Gokteik Viaduct. 

Moreover, like Engineer Turk, who built 
the viaduct, he acquired a profound respect 
for the American missionaries in Burma, and 
more especially for “‘ the practical missionary ” 
as one of themiscalled. For one day a native 
of the Karens tribe in Northern Burma asked 
permission to run a “‘ Yankee”’ engine, and 
his skill was so notable that Vauclain had 
asked him questions. ‘I am running an 
engine,” said the native, “and am, sir, the 
product of Reverend Smith’s mission.”’ 

Each one of these engineers, in short, 
while carrying the American invasion to the 
very front edge of civilization, found the 
trail of Americanism already before them, 
for Sousa’s march tune had preceded Downey 
into the Soudan, a lonely American trader 
had settled far up in Manchuria where Fisher’s 
locomotives were going, and Vauclain had 
met the ‘“‘product”’ of an American mission- 
ary. But behind their locomotives a wave 
of Americanism has already begun to swell 
that will have its most beneficial effect if it 
succeeds in changing the labor conditions 
that these plucky engineers contended with. 
The ‘Reverend Smith”’’ seems to have had 
some success in this direction already. 


THE NEW PROCESS OF DRAWING HOT WATER 
FROM WELLS 


2 agett as the people of Old New England de- 

pended upon water of various cold or 
luke-warm temperatures drawn from springs 
or wells, the people of many Western towns 
are drawing hot water from the ground for 
common uses. At Boise, Idaho, hot water 
runs directly from wells to the homes and 
offices of the city. The municipal government 
itself does not own its water supply, but is de- 
pendent on two different companies, one of 
which, ‘‘The Artesian Hot and Cold Water 
Company,” owns and controls the supply of 
natural hot water. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S WORKERS 


In 1890 the company drove three wells; two 
four hundred and fifty feet deep from which 
every twenty-four hours gushes forth 800,000 
gallons of water at a temperature of 171° 
Fahrenheit. The wells are two miles from 
the city and about seven miles of piping 


‘bring the natural reservoir of hot water to 


eleven houses and thirteen large business 
blocks and public buildings in the city, where 
it is conveniently used both for heating and 
for domestic purposes. During the summer 
when the water is not needed for heating the 
surplus supply is used for sprinkling the 
street. 

For inland bathing, also, the unusual water 
supply serves its purpose. Some years ago 
the company built and furnished most elab- 
orately a natatorium with plunges sixty 
by one hundred feet, varying in depth 
from four to fifteen feet. Here one may have 
either steam, shower, hot or cold tub or 
plunge bath, the water being given a most 
pleasant quality by the natural heat. 

The Statc penitentiiry, which is situated 
at Boise, has a well which supplies the entire 
institution with plenty of hot water for heat- 
ing and domestic purposes. It is supposed 
that the entire supply, in as far as can be 
ascertained, is now being used. 

About forty miles from here is a certain 
place where on one side of a large rock the 
water boils out at a temperature hot enough 
to boil eggs in, and directly on the opposite 
side of the rock is a typical mountain spring 
from which flows freely the icy cold water 
only to be found at such mountain springs. 

The story is told that one may sit with hook 
and line and catch the trout from the pool 
formed by the spring of cold water and imme- 
diately, without changing his position, swing 
his delicious catch: over into the hot pool 
where it is quickly cooked. 

If power can be obtained through this 
source it would be of unlimited value, and as 
it is the supply furnishes the town with un- 
usual advantages. And Boise furnishes only ~ 
one example of this very interesting phe- 
nomenon. The ‘subject has already been 
considered in a recent number of the WorRLD’s 
Work in connection with the interesting ex- 
periments which have been made with the 
idea of harnessing the heat of the earth to the 
belts of factories. It does not seem likely 
that Yankee ingenuity will allow so much 
potential force to lie idle for a greatly longer 
time. 








